








Type S Aerofuse Outlet for ceiling installation. 
The Truly flush type of ceiling diffuser. 


Type E Aerofuse Outlet for installation on 
exposed ducts. Stepped-down construction allows 
use of smaller ducts and outlets. 
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Employers’ Mutual Insurance Building, Wausau, Wisconsin 


AFROFus«©)ovTLET 


COMBINES SCIENTIFIC ENGINEERING AND 
TASTEFUL DESIGNING 





p Vie steel Aerofuse Outlet is furnished in five 
basic types which meet every requirement of 
Air Conditioning, Heating or Ventilating installa- 


tions. A new model with stepped-down rings for 





use on exposed ductwork make possible the use of 


smaller ducts and outlets thus effecting unusual 





savings. Scientifically built to provide 1. Rapid 
Air Mixture, 2. Perfect Air Distribution, 3. Maxi- 
mum Temperature Equalization, 4. Total Elimina- 
tion of Drafts; the Aerofuse Outlet is attractive and 
unobtrusive, adjusting itself admirably to any 
interior decorative scheme. Easily combined with 


lighting fixtures. Send for new catalog. 
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YEAR OF “WAR AAD WORA 





EDITORIAL COMMENT BY KENNETH REID 


The year 1942, which has started out with 
such widespread dislocation of normal ac- 
tivities, gives promise of eventually steady- 
ing to abnormal productivity. At the mo- 
ment there is still turmoil and uncertainty 
in the architectural profession, but every day 
more and more architects are making up 
their minds as to the course they will pur- 
sue and finding a place to pursue it. Some, 
located in non-active areas, have decided to 
close up shop and join the technical forces 
of Army, Navy, or O.E.M. Others have 
teamed up with their fellows and with en- 
gineers to go after Victory design contracts. 
The firms most strongly situated are already 
at work upon housing, industrial building, 
or other vital and necessary projects. An 
eleven and a quarter billion dollar construc- 
tion year (O.P.M. estimate) will involve 
technical planning aplenty for those who 
really seek to serve. 

In several sections of the country, rather 
daring proposals are being considered for 
the architects of the area to band together, 
along with engineers, landscape architects, 
and other technical planners, to share co- 
operatively in the work that will be done 
for Government without losing their inde- 
pendent status as professional men. The 
most ambitious proposal of this kind is ac- 
tually being put into effect, we are informed, 
in Southern California, where incorporation 
papers have been taken out for an organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to provide the Fed- 
eral agencies with a regional all-inclusive 
planning service under the cooperative con- 
trol of its members. Membership, expected 
to exceed a thousand individuals, will in- 
clude licensed architects, structural and civil 
engineers, and members in good standing 
of the American Societies of Landscape Ar- 
chitects, Mechanical Engineers, and Electri- 
cal Engineers. Just how this will work out 
remains to be seen! With courage and de- 
termination to meet and conquer the difh- 
culties as they arise the scheme offers some 
promise of being an effective way to cope 
with a difficult situation. We will report 
on it more fully next month. 

It is to be hoped, of course, that as many 
architects as possible will be able to carry 
on in their own communities, where their 
services will be needed increasingly as time 
For one thing, there is reason to 


>’ 


expect that funds will soon be made avail- 


goes on. 


able by Congress to be apportioned to alert 
States and municipalities for the purpose of 
financing advance planning of a vast post- 
war public works program. The Public 
Work Reserve, under whose auspices this 
program is being nurtured, has been organ- 
izing the work and making preliminary 
studies for some months. Interested ar- 
chitects should keep in touch with the pub- 
lic works officials of their communities and 
State governments with a view to partici- 
pating in the program. It is expected to in- 
volve schools, hospitals, parks and _ recrea- 
tional facilities, housing, and many other 
socially important undertakings. 

Civilian protection is another activity, just 
now very much to the fore, where architec- 
tural men are fitted by training and experi- 
ence to perform vital service. It is to be 
regretted that members of the profession 
have been so slow in some sections of the 
country to jump in and take part in the 
planning and organization of A.R.P. work 
in their localities. It’s not too late even now. 
If you are ii.rested, contact the nearest lo- 
cal O.C.D. headquarters and also see that 
your Chapter or Society collaborates prompt- 
ly and energetically with Horace W. Peaslee, 
National Chairman of the A.I.A. Committee 
on Civilian Defense, who is now organizing 
architectural groups throughout the country. 

Outside of the war program, the ingenuity 
of the architect and designer is challenged 
to devise ways of building without any of 
the critical materials. Those ambitious along 
these lines should remember, however, that 
production of new substitutes on any sub- 
stantial scale would require new machines 
and that new machines will probably be un- 
attainable. There is apparently plenty of 
wood and cement and brick and glass and 
other basic building materials with which 
to experiment. To whatever extent inven- 
tion can be realized there will be room for 
its useful application to war-purpose con- 
struction. 

We expect, as the year moves on and the 
inevitable reshuffiing takes place, to arrive 
at a condition where every available archi- 
tectural man will be active at work for 
which he is fitted. There is no room in a 
total war for idle skills and the architec- 
tural profession has manifold skills that are 
urgently needed for both winning the war 
and preserving the social structure. 


THE AIR-CONDITIONED ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
for Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge., Mass., has a number of 
interesting features. The framing is entirely reinforced concrete, 
with columns so located as to least interfere with desk layouts 
in the clerical working spaces. The size of the building was 
accurately determined by the client’s need for desk and 
aisle space. In the General Offices the lighting was designed 
for uniform spacing in all directions, thus providing even 
distribution of light. Visitors in the Waiting Room on the 
first floor are summoned to appointments by the reception- 
ist through a public address system. (Photos by Haskell) 


LEVER BROTHERS CO. BUILDING—BY DONALD DES GRANGES 
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The Principal 


important location on a_ boulevard, 


Entrance overlooks the Charles 


the entrance doors (below) offer a_ pleasing view 
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River 


this property was carefully 
the 
of the Boston skyline across the 
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Basin, so wide glazed panels and 


river 


CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 





Walls of the Lobby are of panelled teakwood, making a rich setting for the six murals by 


Francis Scott Bradford, who portrayed one hundred and ten Contemporary Bostonians in the 
series. (These mural paintings were illustrated on pages 587-590 in the September issue) 
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The President's Office (above) is panelled in English oak, and has an acoustically-treated 
ceiling. Pictured below is one of the many Clerical Departments in the building. All such 
departments have indirect lighting, asphalt tile floors, and soundproof ceiling construction 
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Office furniture, floor cover- 
ings, and panelled walls of 
English oak are in keeping 
with the dignity of the Execu- 
tive Offices on the sixth floor 
of the building. The two views 
here show the Directors’ Room 
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THE OFFICE BUILDING 
designed for Employers Mutuals 
Insurance Companies provides 
ample accommodation for pres- 
ent departments and allows for 
their anticipated growth in the 
next ten-year period. The con- 
struction is a combination steel 
and reinforced concrete skele- 
ton frame with limestone-faced 
exterior, designed to support 
a uniformly - distributed — live- 


load of 125 pounds per square 


foot instead of the usual stand- 
ard of 50 pounds, to permit the 
relocation of office equipment 
at any future date. (Photos by 
Hedrich - Blessing, of Chicago) 
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Three-story ornamental iron grilles, double-hung 
aluminum windows, Greenstone spandrels trimmed 
in extruded aluminum sections, and Herculite doors 
(detail below) are features of the Street Facade 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUALS HOME OFFICES, WAUSAU, WISCONSIN, 
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These two views of the Lobby show the marble floor and walls, and acoustical tile 
ceilings which add to the dignity of the entrance. In the background (above) may be 
seen the main stairway leading to upper floors. More than 100,000 watts of fluorescent 
light produce an average of 40 to 50 foot candles of light intensity throughout the building 
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The Second Floor Lobby and Reception Room as seen above from the Library, is flanked by 


Executive Offices (see page 12). The interior framing requires a minimum of columns on 


floors above grade, permitting unobstructed floor areas for Clerical Departments (below) 
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OFFICES 


The richness of the furnishings 
in Executive Offices is reflected 
in the Vice-President’s Office 
(above) and_ Directors’ Room 
(below) both finished with 
matched plywood. The entire 
building is air-conditioned and 
equipped with soundproof ceil- 
ings. Venetian blinds (see also 
page 11) are aluminum-finished 
spring steel. Generous use was 
made of such materials as archi- 
tectural glass, aluminum, nickel 
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BY  KONRRAD- # 


During recent months one has heard again 
and again the question, “Do we need An 
Raid Precautions and Camouflage at all? 
After all,” runs the usual argument, “it is 
very unlikely that New York or any large 
center along the Atlantic Seaboard will be 
bombed.”” This arguing pro and con, wish- 
ful thinking, and fatalistic tardiness have 
provided a somewhat wavering basis for 
every discussion. 

No one knows, of course, if or when Ai 
Raid Precautions in this country are going 
to be proved necessary by actual test. What 
we definitely know is that in terms of the 
range of destructive weapons our globe has 
been for a long time shrinking and still 
shrinks from day to day. An attack on in- 
dustrial sections in California is already 
more than a probability. Shall we let any 
more valuable time pass without urgent pro- 
tective preparation? We already have air 
raid wardens, first-aid instructions, and roof- 
spotters in every city, but at the same time 
there appears to be much conflicting infor- 
mation and no effective camouflage. 
Looking at the situation realistically, it is 
probably impossible to provide sufficient at- 
tack-proof shelter for populations in big 
cities where more than 90 percent of all 
houses are vulnerable to aerial bombard- 
ment. But every industrial area and every 
factory should certainly prepare adequate 
facilities for protection of workmen and 
vital machinery. These should also have, 
ready for use at any moment, an approved 
system for camouflage. 

It is easy to develop plans for a house, or 


even for a big factory building, within a few 


days. Standard specifications for familiar 
types of construction make it easy to com- 
pile the necessary data within hours. Camou- 
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Hage construction, however, is difficult. Here 
we have no standardized designs, no trained 
and experienced contractors, no materials 
which we can pick out confidently from a 
catalogue, and no assurance that untested 
ideas are really effective. 

There are, of course, some books and 
pamphlets available, mostly based on British 
recommendations. These contain largely 
pages upon pages of theory compiled from 
other books to tell a story that could be told 
more simply by photographs and drawings, 
used with imagination. Camouflage is still 
considered in too many quarters a job for 
brush and paint pot as it was in World War 
I. Mistakes and entrenched misconceptions 
are repeated faithfully and without criticism. 
The stories of the frog, the moth, and the 
copperhead which by means of mimicry pat- 
terns blend magnificently with their sur- 
roundings of dry leaves, grass, reeds, and 
glittering sunspots illustrate admirably, we 
admit, Nature’s inventiveness. But these 
creatures are small as compared with the 
trees, shrubs, and undergrowth among which 
they live and prey, whereas industrial plant 
buildings, water towers, chimney stacks, and 
so on are often many times bigger than any 
of the surrounding structures or landscape 
features. The problem of hiding them from 
aerial observation is quite difficult. 

There are a few recently published books 
dealing with protective coloration in the 
animal kingdom. These represent meritori- 
ous research in their particular field, but to 
accept their findings as easy recipes for 
camouflage work today can bring only falla- 
cious hopes and disastrous failures. These 
fairy tales of counter-shading and disruptive 
pattern may turn the imagination of mural 
painters towards what appears as their big 
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opportunity. The task seems to be so easy 
that the real issue of industrial protection is 
almost entirely neglected. 

The word ‘camouflage’ is only a handy 
slogan. What we mean and want when we 
use it is protection of vital industries to the 
fullest extent. This is a matter, alas, which 
cannot be accomplished through the study 
of zoology. It is a complex requiring the 
combined efforts of architects and_ tech- 
nicians, industrial manufacturers, chemical 
experts, and town planners. 

After all, protective camouflage or use of 
neighborhood pattern is only a small detail 
within the whole scheme of protective meas- 
ures. The final goal of camouflage and in- 
dustrial protection is a revision in principles 
of design. This involves making, perhaps 
for the first time, a search for principles in 
industrial building design to be used in 
place of those hitherto dictated by arbitrary 
adherence to usage, plus the desire for easy 
production profits. 

Let us assume that the Government calls 
upon the industries to camouflage their fac- 
tories. Are the factories prepared? Certainly 
not. Are the architects prepared? Certainly 
only a few of them. This is regrettable, for 
they have been warned repeatedly over the 
last few years by the architectural magazines 
and by the course of events elsewhere in the 
world. Now the Office of Civilian Defense 
has declared it to be “essential that protec- 
tive organization be developed at once to 
guard against the disruption of normal 
activities and for the safety of the personnel 
in an emergency. 

To undertake the design of protective ar- 
rangements we need aerial photographs— 
many of them—taken under different light 
conditions. Can we have these photographs 
at short notice? Camouflage constructions 
have to be planned always two or three 
months ahead. Have we photographs today 
showing how the site will look in April or 
July? Are materials available which we 
might need later on: iron rods, angles, 
cables, chicken wire, burlap, gypsum, fibers, 
texture material, paint? These things should 
be stored at strategic points and in adequate 
quantities. As we set out to develop indus- 
trial protection some of these materials are 
being restricted, All metals are scarce and 
such things as burlap have quite recently 
been added to the list for rationing. This 
means the invention, testing, and produc- 
tion of substitutes, entailing loss of time and 
uncertain results. It is easy to say, “Let us 
plant trees,” but do we know how to plant 
trees for the best effects? 
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These are questions which can only be 
solved in time. But during war the factor 
of time is often decisive. If we want effective 
protection in July we must plan now. 
Another difficulty we encounter is that 
camouflage constructions are never perma- 
nently adequate. An idea that might work 
well in winter is certain to be wrong two 
months later. The coloration appropriate 
to May would become conspicuous in Au- 
gust. Camouflage constructions, like stage 
scenery, are only effective in continuous 
transformation. And not only the colora- 
tion, but the entire structure has to follow 
the changing neighborhood pattern. 
Camouflage of a gun position or of a few 
soldiers in a dugout is built to last but a few 
days. Industrial camouflage has to with- 
stand changing atmospheric conditions, heat 
and rain, snow and storm, over an extended 
period. Very little about these varying con- 
ditions is mentioned in the available litera- 
ture which is so confident that counter-shad- 
ing and bold disruptive pattern will do the 
job. A certain big corporation possessing 
many storage tanks has made experiments in 
disruptive pattern painting for almost a year, 
only to find that the “camouflaged” tank 
becomes more conspicuous than before. It 
helps little to eliminate a minor detail on 
one side if a perfect shadow on the other 
side clearly discloses the essential roundness 
of the structure. 

If protection through camouflage were only 
a paint problem it might very well be solved 
within a few weeks. Unfortunately, it is a 
structural problem, an engineering problem, 
a problem of factory management, a prob- 
lem of industrial organization. We must 
admit that the outlook for speedy applica- 
tion of a proper solution is almost hopeless 
in congested industrial areas which have 
many conspicuous structures. 

We do not have to be too discouraged if we 
are frank enough to recognize that we are 
paying the price now for our failure to plan 
for these things during the years when the 
need was obvious elsewhere and should have 
been obvious here. We will have to do what 
we can for the moment by the application 
of our own ingenuity to augment the tech- 
niques which have been developed in Eu- 
rope. The final and correct answer will be 
given in the field of city and regional plan- 
ning. I propose to discuss in another article 
the relation of city planning to defense 
against modern air warfare, for it is in this 
direction that the architect can most effec- 
tively exercise his capacity to shape the 
future towards safety. 
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Residence of Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Harrison, Houston, Texas, reflects gracious, hospitable customs 


THE ARCHITECT AND BOUSE 


7 — JOHN F. STAUB, OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Today, except for the disrupting effects of 
war, we live in a land made small by ease of 
communication and transportation, stand- 
ardized by modern mechanics. We read the 
same magazines, listen to the same radio 
programs, view the same motion pictures, 
enjoy the same sports and live in towns 
where, except for small details, every main 
street looks alike. 

It is a curious paradox that in this stand- 
ardized world so much effort is made to 
claim and point out local char- 
acteristics. Perhaps it is the 
natural reaction or protest 
against regimentation that 
makes us consider and prize 
regionalism as one of the last 
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CRITICAL ARTICLE BY 
JAMES CHILLMAN, JR. 


Sigurd Fischer Photos 


bulwarks of individuality. After all, regional- 
ism in architecture is but a respectful con- 
sideration of the limits imposed by climate, 
topography, and a people’s way of life. 

Grant this and any architectural form, no 
matter what its derivation, will become one 
with its environment, will become regional. 
Conversely, no form is regional solely by 
reasons of traditional association; for while 
climate and topography seem constant, the 
ways of living slowly but definitely change. 
Old forms must be given new 
meanings and new forms cre- 
ated to meet new conditions. 
Perhaps this is the clue to the 
work of John F. Staub. Super- 
ficial judgment might term 
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A RESIDENCE LOCATED AT WHITEROCK 
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The entrance front of this sub- 
urban house, located on a wooded 
site sloping down to a lake, evi- 
dences a degree of sophistication 
and yet possesses the informal 
character desirable in such a set- 
ting. The plans of the house 
(left) exhibit Staub’s ingenuity in 
balancing the two prime and op- 
posing requisites of this problem. 
The site demands that the rooms 
face a splendid view over the lake 
to the north; comfortable living 
in Texas summers demands that 
the rooms be open to the prevail- 
ing south breezes. Regardless of 
the size of the openings, all the 
sash in this house was detailed to 
slide into the walls—leaving each 
opening entirely clear. Scale of 
the house is unusually generous 
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In outside stair and balcony connect the Dining Terrace with the large Master Suite upstairs 
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Opposite the fireplace in the Living Room, this broad opening frames a view of the lake. 


The warm color of the redwood ceiling shows through a semi-opaque parchment finish. The 
Morning Room (below) has hand-blocked wallpaper and a ceiling of bright metal-leaf 
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his work traditional, but by so doing would 
confess a certain ignorance of modern build- 
ing. Staub’s work acknowledges no bond to 
tradition; it is never a study of history. It is 
eclectic only in that it recognizes in certain 
forms of the past complete appropriateness 
to modern living. Forms of architecture are 
like words, new ones need not be invented in 
order to express each new idea, 

In the tradition, rather than traditional, 
forms are selected, used or invented but for 
one purpose, to create a soundly-built, 
appropriate setting for gracious living. 

Most of the work of John Staub has been 
done in the South, and of this by far the 
greatest part in and about the City of Hous- 
ton. The city lies in the coastal plain of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Broad, flat and open, its 
contours are disturbed little by the erosion 
of slowly-moving water in its bayous, their 
banks still covered with tall pines and wide- 
spreading live oaks. Mild in winter, except 
for the occasional “‘Norther,”’ the climate in 
summer is one of continuous heat, modified 
by the cooler breeze from the neighboring 
Gulf. At any time during the year the bright 
sun and intense blue sky may give way to 
heavy clouds and torrential rains; yet the 
warmth and the breezes make for a life spent 
more in the open than indoors. As in all of 
the Gulf plain, there is no local stone so 
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Porches on the garden side of this house shade 


the tall windows of the principal rooms, which 
command a view of Buffalo Bayou. Recalling 
old plantation houses of this section, the spa- 
cious Living Room is found on the second 
floor. A Recreation Room and the principal 
Guest Room are on the first floor, somewhat 
removed from rooms used by the family. This 
disposition of the principal rooms insures fam- 
ily privacy but at the same time affords comfor- 
table accommodations for the house guests 
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The low first story on the entrance side recalls the Eighteenth Century homes of the Bayou 
sections of Texas and Louisiana. The view below shows the Recreation Room, sheathed in 


knotty oak planking; with ship model and marine prints indicating the Owner’s interests 
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masonry finds its material in brick and 
cement. 

Against this background is placed a life at 
once expressive of the finest traditions of 
the Old South and the pioneer spirit of the 
Modern West. One of Staub’s greatest 
strengths is his comprehension of that life 
and his ability to give it material expression. 
A native of Tennessee, he comes rightfully 
by his sympathetic understanding of the 
land and its people. Another native of the 
South, John Thomas Rather, Jr., has been 
Staub’s associate in practice for twenty 
years. While the guiding spirit of the design 
is Staub, he is quick to give credit to the 
quiet genius of Rather as a definite aid in 
the fulfillment of many projects. 

Brick, glass, and steel give the building form, 
but it is the people inhabiting it who give it 
meaning. Houses are but outer clothes, and 
should be fitted to the persons within, but 
this is more easy to say than to achieve. Yet 
John Staub makes such an achievement. Not 
only does it seem that his client helped plan 
the home so that he was a part of it before 
the walls were raised, but that furniture, 
owned or desired, was placed and arranged 
with the planning of each room. The result 
is not an artificial or arbitrary order, but a 
“lived with” character. Ease of internal 
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The same hot sun that drenches Bermuda must 
be considered by Architects of the Texas 
Coastal Region. The white stucco walls and 
roofs and the awning type wooden shutters 
favored by British Colonials are therefore com- 
fortable here. The large bases of the chimneys 
are not wasted; as one contains wood storage 
space and the other a bathroom. The Living 
Room, in the one-story wing at the right, has a 
high ceiling. The Guest Room is on the first 
floor, On the second are the bedrooms for the 
family —a couple with two small daughters 
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arrangement, sunlight and cool breeze, the 
pleasant view—all these condition the plan. 
Wide windows, shaded porches, concessions 
to breeze and sun are thoughtfully arranged 
to extend interiors to the out-of-doors. 

The feeling is sustained in the immediate 
surroundings. Consideration for the nature 
of the house, its setting and exposures, is 
carefully taken so that the finished structure 
seems to belong to the ground on which it 
rests. These are ideal conditions which most 
architects hope to accomplish. With John 
Staub they are accomplishments. This seems 
an arbitrary statement, but it is evidenced 
by each building and its grounds. 

In his use of materials Staub is guided again 
by a sense of appropriateness; creating a fine 
balance between the tried and the new. Wit- 
ness his use of ironwork, so typical of New 
Orleans and the East Gulf Coast, which he 
introduces in new and novel manners to the 
architecture of Houston. But materials are 
always means, not ends. The ones most fit- 
ting to the complete realization of the aims 
of the building are the ones to be used. This 
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The somewhat severe impression conveyed by 
this photograph of the entrance motif really 
does not characterize this stone house as a 
whole. Warm grays and gray-browns of roof 
and walls suggest pleasantly informal living 


does not mean, always, the most strict econ- 
omy of material or space. But if Staub is no 
slave to tradition, neither is he a slave to 
modern theory. It is a debatable question 
whether the functionalism which grew from 
an economy permitting only the minimum 
material is more valid than that based upon 
an accurate adjustment to use and adequate 
expression of purpose. 

It is far simpler to consider the ingenuity of 
plan or the skilled use of materials, than that 
intangible quality that makes a home ex- 
pressive of the culture which produces it; 
yet it is just this quality of expressiveness 
which gives John Staub’s work its unques- 
tioned distinction. Each house is more than 
a soundly-built shelter; it is a home, and 
each is a clear interpretation of the ideals 
of the South, not of tradition, but of today. 
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The deep porches and broad terrace on the Garden Front of this formal house face the south 
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The cool perfection of those English country houses built during the reigns of the later Georges 


inspired this symmetrically- 
designed entrance front with 
its spacious Forecourt and 
formal doorway. The high- 
ceilinged Living Room ts in 
the wing at the left. This is 
balanced at the right by a 
two-story Service Wing ad- 
jacent to the Metor and Sevv- 
ice Court (see plan at left). 
The high parapet above the 
Living Room insures the pvri- 
vacy of the broad Sun Deck 
outside the Master Suite on 
the second floor. Hand-made 
brick, in tones of red softened 
by their sand 
trimmed with stone of a pale 


texture, are 


wory color, The roof is gray 


ERVICE COURT 


TO GARAGE AND 
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The pool side of this clubhouse 
necessities in Texas and Lou- 
istana. The Lounge ts above the 
low first floor and, since this 
and the long porch overlooking 
the pool are used as the prin- 
cipal dining areas, the Kitchen 
is also on the second floor. Con- 
venient access to the pool and 
to the adjoining terrace for 
dancing is provided by _ the 
double stairway from the upper 
porch. The mildness of the cli- 
mate permits the use of these 
stairs and the porches during 
most of the year. The dumb- 
waiter is provided for those oc- 
casions when it is desired to ex- 
tend service from the kitchen to 
the Grill Room or porch below 
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This entrance is at the juncture of two wings making a wide angle 
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If, according to Secretary Knox, the 
Navy was caught napping in Ha- 
wali, nothing adequate remains to 
describe the condition of the city 
fathers in San Francisco that Sun- 
day night. 

It was painfully obvious to every- 
one that the authorities had ac- 
complished absolutely nothing in 
the way of organization of the 
community outside special and ex- 
tremely efficient departments such 
as that of fire. What action fol- 
lowed this first revelation of inep- 
titude only served to show that, 
in addition to having failed organ- 
izationally, the various city fathers 
had also failed to acquaint them- 
selves with elementary ARP facts. 

To take one example of raid 
warning signals: no proper instru- 
ment with which to make any sig- 
nals were available at the declara- 
tion of war. Sirens have since been 
ordered from Chicago and are be- 
ing flown by air. (One powertul 
siren had been part of Ferry Build- 
ing equipment for years.) Such 
sirens as could be commandeered 
on fire engines, ambulances, and 
police cars gave the first three 
alarms as they dashed through the 
streets of the city. 

A series of warning signals were 
devised on the spur of the moment, 
announced in the papers, and coun- 
termanded in the next morning’s 
edition. Five such changes were 
made before the obvious two signals 
were entrenched. All this not 
without additional complications 
of municipal variety. The same 
lack of recognition of a common 
need and coordinated action which 
has held back planning in the Bay 
Area became apparent as the be- 
wildered public was asked to 
memorize raid signals which varied 
from Richmond through Berkeley, 
Oakland, Alameda, San Francisco, 
and so on down the Peninsula, in 
any one of which areas the most 
law-abiding and anxious inhabi- 
tant may find himself in the course 
of a normal day’s work. 

The actual blackout followed the 
same haphazard course, starting 
with the first try which left all 
neon signs blazing and _ finishing 
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with a fourth which saw San Fran- 
cisco efficiently blacked out once, 
Berkeley darkened by easy stages 
ten minutes later, Richmond ship- 
yards following in some five min- 
utes, and Alameda ten minutes 
later, after presenting an _ unfor- 
gettable silhouette of ‘Telegraph 
Hill to San Francisco observers. 

As the purpose of the black- 
out was not clearly stated, it be- 
came an end in itself with official 
wardens supplemented by self-ap- 
pointed assistants whose zeal in 
some cases overran their discretion 
and led to some roughhousing. 

All these things, however, now 
belong to history. Since General 
deWitte, commanding the Fourth 
Army, addressed his gentle re- 
buff to the Mayor and his Civilian 
Defense Committee, and since Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Mayor La- 
Guardia stopped over just long 
enough to speak briefly and to the 
point, things have happened and 
are continuing to happen. 

An Architectural Committee has 
sifted data on A- and B-class build- 
ings, and has computed a schedule 
of these for use as shelters in the 
downtown districts. —TThe Red Cross 
survey of similar structures (the 
only piece of research and coordina- 
tion completed before the emer- 
gency) has done the same for resi- 
dential areas. 

These shelters will be 
signposted and _ identified 
standardized signs. 

Other Architects are 
recommendations and plans _ for 
shelters in connection with new 
and extremely combustible defense 
housing in places such as Vallejo. 

The broad purposes of ARP are 
emerging. Citizens are equipping 
themselves with fire-fighting mate- 
rial, including “colored sand to go 
with any scheme of decoration,” 
and will shortly know how to use 
them. The zeal which led to mill- 
ing about in the streets is being 
diverted to more useful channels 
such as fire-spotting and __fire- 
fighting squads on roof tops. 

Most citizens have further be- 
gun to realize that the efficiency of 
ARP depends on the ability of the 
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population to carry on its activities 
in as normal a manner as is possible 
under war conditions. ‘This reali- 
zation has led to the purchase of 
such material as is available to 
make blackout tolerable. In most 
households at least the utility 
rooms may now be properly lit in 
a blackout through the elementary 
devices of blackout equipment. 

As yet we have heard nothing 
of proper equipment such as head- 
light shades for such vehicles as 
will have to remain running in an 
emergency — fire-fighting, first-aid, 
police, etc. The inefficiency of blue 
cellophane has been demonstrated 
elsewhere, but is optimistically put 
on by many. Apart from these 
special-purpose vehicles it may be 
found necessary to grant exemption 
to properly-equipped private cars 
so as not to disrupt seriously the 
life in a district which at worst is 
unlikely to suffer from more than 
occasional raids. Actually, through- 
out the last and most successful 
blackout, fire engines not only 
drove around with headlights and 
rear-end stoplights blazing, but in 
addition created confusion by using 
their sirens for traffic clearing, 
when these same sirens had been 
identified pro tem with air raid 
signals in the public’s mind, 

Your correspondent’s impression 
is that to date the emphasis of 
the authorities in most effective 
measures taken has been on night 
raid conditions. In fact, there is 
nothing to support that this will be 
the major risk. 

Anyone acquainted with San 
Francisco knows the chronic traf- 
fic and parking snarls from which 
the downtown district suffers in 
the middle of the day. At this 
time of the year Christmas shop- 
ping aggravates this condition. In 
the event of a surprise daytime raid 
it will be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for the automobile drivers to 
abandon their cars and seek shel- 
ter downtown without completely 
blocking many streets to all such 
essential freedom of movement as 
will be required by the police, 
fire department, first aid, repairs. 
(Continued on page 28) 


























Probably this has been realized 
and necessary restrictions on down- 
town traffic will be imposed. 
Generally, an outside observer 
of the events of this last week 
comes to the conclusion that the 
actuality of war is doing the same 
for ARP as it is to all other ac- 
tivities, The common sense shown, 
on the whole, by the citizenry, with- 
out having received instructions, 
their sense of duty and capacity for 
action, are transforming the scene 
hour by hour. Action is being 


taken by all sorts of people; this 
is particularly true of professional 
men such as architects, whose per- 
formance is both intelligent and 
vigorous. Their contribution in 
the last few days has closed to a 
considerable extent the formidable 
gap left over months, if not years. 
by political appointees whom one 
hopes they will replace for the bene- 
fit and safety of the community. 
To make the fullest use of this 
good will, intelligence, and energy 
it seems necessary to superimpose, 


on the existing pattern of widely- 
scattered authorities, a coordinated 
agency which will, for the purposes 
and period of the emergency, 
transcend the municipal and city 
boundaries. Whatever _ validity 
these may have for legislative pur- 
poses under normal conditions, 
their disadvantages for the pur- 
poses of war have become apparent 
in the light of events here in the 
Bay Area in the last few days. 
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Virgins with trimmed lamps—that 
is to say those architects who 
heeded the warnings repeated over 
and over in PENcIL PoINTs and 
other journals since August, 1940 

will have by this time provided 
themselves with standard reference 
works and pamphlets dealing with 
air raid precautions and protective 
construction, Others who have only 
recently become conscious of the 
need will wish to accumulate reli- 
able information that will help 
them to solve the problems that 
will be put up to many of them by 
building owners. 

There are several books to be 
had dealing with all or part of the 
general subject. General opinion 
seems to be that the book, Civil 
Protection, by Samuely and Ham- 
ann, published by the Architec- 
tural Press, London, and handled 
in this country through the Chemi- 
cal Publishing Company, Inc., of 
234 King Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, is the most comprehensive. It 
contains 165 pages plus a bibliog- 
raphy and index and sells for $3.50 
a copy. It contains, with critical 
discussion, the text of the Air Raid 
Precautions Act of 1937 and the 
Civil Defense Act of 1939, and also 
the Air Raid Shelter Code which 
was developed to guide the appli- 
cation of the Acts themselves. 
Ihereafter, the essential parts of 
British A.R.P. handbooks Nos. 5, 
6, and 9, dealing with “Structural! 
Detfense,” “Air Raid Precautions in 
Factories and Business Premises,’ 
and “Incendiary Bombs and Fire 
Precautions” respectively, are fol- 
lowed by sections on Basement 
Shelters; Domestic Surface Shelters; 
Lighting Restrictions; Camouflage; 
Shelters in Hospitals; Public Shel- 


ters; Miscellaneous Considerations 
of new buildings, special materials, 
ventilation, etc.; and, finally, all 
necessary data on the action and 
effects of bombs and construction 
of bomb-proof shelters. 


Study of this book should be sup- 
plemented by a careful reading of 
the book, Planned A.R.P., by Tec- 
ton, also sold by the Chemical Pub- 
lishing Company, of Brooklyn, for 
$2.50 a copy. The group of archi- 
tects who prepared Planned A.R.P. 
made a careful study of the possi- 
bilities of building really bomb- 
proof deep shelters for the entire 
population and concludes that the 
expense of supplying this complete 
protection, though very great, 
would eventually pay for itself in 
ways which they describe. 


For the average architect, several 
of the pamphlets issued by the 
Office of Civilian Defense, in Wash- 
ington, will provide the essential 
knowledge he should have. These 
may all be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the prices stated 
hereafter. The most helpful 
pamphlets of this type so far issued 
are as follows: 


Protective Construction — Bulletin 
No. 1 of the Structures Series— 
25c¢ 

( ntains essential data for the design 

‘ective structures including tra- 
|, impact velocity, penetration 
wn i. st of bombs, and a great deal 
of mation concerning structural 

nee ants that can be made to re- 

1igh explosive bomb. Details 

re g) en of approved and tested con- 

stiic.ion for splinterproof air raid 

shelters to accommodate anywhere 
from six to two hundred persons. 
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Blackouts—25c 

An excellent and well-illustrated 
pamphlet discussing adequately all 
phases of blackout technique. Archi- 
tects will be principally interested in 
the chapters on obscuration methods 
and materials in general, the applica- 
tions of blackout to individual dwell- 
ings, and to stores, factories, and in- 
dustrial buildings. 


Glass and Glass Substitutes—Protec- 
tive Construction Series No, 1—10c 
This gives advice on the protection of 
window openings and roof lights, dis- 
cusses and illustrates various methods 
for protection of glass from the effects 
of high explosives. 


Report of Bomb Tests on Materials 
and Structures. (Just out. Price 
not stated.) 

This is an illustrated report on a series 
of tests carried out by the War Depart- 
ment to discover the effect of high 
explosives on various types of construc- 
tion. The report provided the factual 
basis upon which were developed the 
designs for air raid shelters detailed in 
the pamphlet, ‘Protective Construc- 
tion,” mentioned above. 


A tentative list of pamphlets to be 

issued by the Government in future 

covers the following subjects: 

Communal Air Raid Shelters 

Bomb Resistant Shelters 

Air Raid Shelters in Buildings 

Small Domestic Air Raid Shelters 

Measures of Defense Against Incen- 
diary Bombs 

Structural Design of Factories In- 
volved in National Defense 

Modifications in Existing Buildings to 
Minimize Effects of Bombs 


These will be issued through the 
Office of Civilian Defense as rapid- 
ly as they are completed. K.R. 
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DEFENSE HOUSING 
There is strong support in Congress 
for placing all Federal Housing 
Agencies, especially those  con- 
cerned with Defense Housing, un- 
der one administrative agency. The 
period of experimenting with dif- 
ferent methods of procedure and 
kinds of design will undoubtedly 
be superceded by a period in which 
“streamlining” of procedure and 
standards of design will be the 
order of the day. 

A very large program of Defense 
Housing will be necessary to meet 
the requirements, especially in im- 
portant defense areas. On_ these 
projects, because of the necessity of 
providing shelter within a mini- 
mum period of time, it is quite 
probable that there will be more 
extensive use of prefabricated 
houses, thus reducing in this part 
of the housing program the prob- 
ability for any increased employ- 
ment of architects in private prac- 
tice. There will, however, be a very 
considerable need of architects, 
engineers, planners, and landscape 
architects who are fully qualified, 
and who have had experience in 
site planning and in engineering 
(relating to boundary surveys, 
topographic mapping, roads and 
highways, sewage disposal, water 
supply, and mechanical engineer- 
ing). In general, the sites for 
further defense housing will aver- 
age many more units than have 
been in the average site until now. 
All activities to date indicate that 
offices in private practice will con- 
tinue to be employed in this de- 
fense housing program. 

* 

SERVICE 


With few exceptions, it has been 
necessary for members of the tech- 
nical planning professions to have 
Civil Service status, as the result of 
some Civil Service examination, in 
order to procure employment di- 
rect by any government agency 
listed on the chart of Federal Agen- 
cies published in the November 
1940 issue of PeNciL Points. The 
extent to which this procedure may 
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in any way be modified in actual 
war conditions has not been stated. 
* 
GENERAL SITUATION 
With the advent of actual war con- 
ditions the entire government pro- 
eram relating to projects requiring 
the services of members of the tech- 
nical planning professions will be 
greatly increased. The extent to 
which they may be employed di- 
rectly by the government, or on the 
payrolls of individuals or compa- 
nies having contracts with the gov- 
ernment, to provide professional 
services in the planning and con- 
struction of these projects cannot 
be determined at this time. In all 
probability the major part of such 
employment will be, as heretofore, 
through the private offices in in- 
dividual and professional practice. 
Much information concerning spe- 
cific projects will, of necessity, not 
be available for publication. In a 
few instances, offices in private prac- 
tice having contracts to provide 
professional services in the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications, and 
for supervision during the construc- 
tion period, have been able to keep 
together the major portion of their 
organization where they have been 
taken from a project nearing com- 
pletion, to a new project. Most of 
the designers, draftsmen, and engt- 
neers employed on many of these 
projects have naturally received 
only temporary employment (be- 
ginning and ending with the initial 
planning and with the completion 
of the project), and have thus 
found it necessary to make new 
contacts with offices employed on 
other projects. The difficulty ex- 
perienced by these men is that of 
finding new employment sources 
and avoiding abnormal periods of 
unemployment between projects. 
* 


LEGISLATION 


In .the Third Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Bill (H. R. 6159) 
passed by the Senate on December 
12, 1941, there was included $300,- 
000,000 to be used for Defense 
Housing, as an “additional amount 
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to enable the President of the 
United States to provide temporary 
shelter in localities where, for any 
reason arising out of the war, a 
shortage of housing exists”. This 
appropriation should not be con- 
fused with the Lanham Bill, under 
which an additional $300,000,000 
will be available for Defense Hous- 
ing, probably through the Federal 
Works Agency. The Lanham Bill 
(HR 6128) was passed by the 
House on December 11 and passed 
in a much modified form by the 
Senate on December 19. Because 
of Senate amendments, the Bill is 
now in conference and will prob- 
ably pass in final form during the 
first week in January. 

The Third Supplemental National 
Defense Bill also carries with it an 
additional appropriation of $150.- 
000,000. (This is in addition to 
the $150,000,000 referred to in the 
Washington Report of September 
1941 PENcIL PoINTs.) 

* 


PUBLIC WORK RESERVE 


It is reported that action will be 
taken by Congress making avail- 
able, probably to the Federal 
Works Agency, a sum of not less 
than $50,000,000 for the cost of 
“programing” (determining the 
need for projects) , and “planning” 
in connection with the great vol- 
ume of Public Work through which 
employment will be provided in 
the years immediately following 
this war. 

For those who may be seeking in- 
formation concerning the present 
organization being developed for 
this work in the levels of govern- 
ment relating to State, County, and 
Local Agencies, the following docu- 
ments which can probably be pro- 
cured through the Director of In- 
formation of the Federal Works 
Agency, North Interior Building, 
Washington, D. C., should be of 
interest: 

A pamphlet entitled “The 
Public Work Reserve” (An in- 
troduction). 

Public Work Reserve (Organ- 
ization and Directory), dated 
November 1, 1941. 








This program promises to be, with 
respect to the Federal Agencies di- 
rectly under the Natural Resources 
Planning Board, and with respect 
to the State, County, and Local 
Agencies under the immediate di- 
rection of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, a source of consider- 
able employment at the present 
time, and in the post-war years, to 
members of the technical planning 
professions. 

* 
AIR CORPS ACTIVITIES 
The program of developing army 
air fields with the necessary facillt- 
ties for housing personnel will be 
very greatly expanded, even be- 
yond that which was being consid- 
ered for actual construction before 
the outbreak of actual! war. 
It is reported that an additional 
appropriation of approximately 
$50,000,000 will be available for 
additional construction and enlarg- 
ing of airports through the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

* 

QMC OFFICES 
Important changes in organization 
will undoubtedly occur when the 
Corps of Engineers takes over the 
functions of “the Construction Di- 
vision of the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, concerned with the 
design and construction of canton- 
ments, ordnance projects, storage 
warehouses, depots, and army posts. 
This reorganization, which is au- 
thorized by Congressional action, 
will take place in the near future 
and will be of great interest to 
members of the technical planning 
professions. The details of the pro- 
posed organization are not at this 
time available. It seems likely that 
much of the work heretofore ad- 
ministered through the Zone Con- 
struction Quartermasters’ offices 
will be more directly decentralized 
in the offices of the district engi- 
neers, It is quite likely that in the 
“streamline” procedure many more 
contracts for the services of profes 
sional offices will be negotiated by 
the district engineer. 

* 


DEFENSE HOMES 
CORPORATION 


The Defense Homes Corporation, 
as a part of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, was incorpo- 
rated for the purpose of providing 
“homes in areas of extensive de- 
fense activities 
bases for the army and navy where 





including training 


such homes are necessary and, 
far as can be determined, will con- 
stitute a permanent part of the 
communities”. The work of this 
organization is done in close col- 
laboration with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 


* 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Reference should be made to the 
chart of government agencies pub- 
lished in the November (1940) is- 
sue of PeENciL Pornts. The follow- 
ing changes in this chart should be 
kept in mind: 


A. War Department 

(1) U.S. Engineer Corps has 
taken over the construc- 
tion work in the Office 
of the Quartermaster 
General. 

(2) The Army Air Corps is 
a separate unit which de- 
velops plans for army air 
fields, to be constructed 
under the Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

B. Federal Works Agency 

(1) Defense Public Works 
should be added to the 
list of subdivisions un- 
der this heading. 

(2) Public Work Reserve 
should become a part of 
the function of the 
Works Projects Adminis- 
tration. 

(3) Division of Defense 
Housing should be 
added to the subdivision 
under this heading. 

C. Federal Loan Agency 

(1) The Defense Plants Cor- 

poration and the Defense 


Homes Corporation 
should be included 
under Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation. 


* 


DEFENSE PLANTS 


New industrial plants and additions 


to existing industrial plants are de- 
veloped under the administration 
of the Defense Plant Corporation, 
also a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. Approxi- 
mately 300 of these projects have 
been developed to date. The in- 
dustry or the Federal government 
initiates the demand for new 
plants, or additions to old plants. 
This need is certified by the Office 
of Production Management. The 








army or the navy usually deter- 
mines the estimated cost and the 
extent of the proposed develop- 
ment. Funds are provided through 
the Defense Plants Corporation 
which usually owns or leases’ the 
property thus developed. The offi- 
cials of the specific plant usually 
select the architect-engineer, sub- 


ject to the approval of the Defense 


Plants Corporation as to choice and 
as to terms of contract. The sched- 
ule of fees previously established by 
the army and the navy is usually 
adopted, Employment of architects 
and engineers is possible only 
through the officials of the respec- 
tive companies for which such de- 
velopments are being provided. 


* 
MORE Civil SERA ViICS 
Further opportunity is provided 


for Architects and Engineers to 
procure Civil Service status through 
an Unassembled Examination, re- 
ferred to in Announcement #173 
from the Civil Service Commission. 
This is a continuous, open exami- 
nation until December 3lst, 1942. 
The examination is primarily for 
the different kinds of engineering 
(including Civil, Mechanical, and 
Structural, as well as other kinds, 
with the exception of Chemical 
Engineering and Metallurgical 
Engineering, for which separate 
specific examinations are set up). 
Architects who have had experi- 
ence in Estimating, Specification 
Writing, and Structural Engineer- 
ing, are eligible to take this Un- 
assembled Examination. ‘Those 
who desire to take this examination 
should apply at any Post Ofhce for 
the regular application, “Form 
#8”, issued by the Civil Service 
Commission. A request should also 
be made for “Announcement 
+173”, which describes this ex- 
amination. This examination, 
which is now open to Engineers 
and to Architects who have had the 
foregoing experience, supersedes 
the Unassembled Examination 
“++U-69", referred to in the De- 
cember issue of PENCIL POINTs. 

A new examination, which was 
also set up on December 15th, 1941, 
is available to Engineering Drafts- 
men (Announcement #174). This 
examination covers the Junior 
Grades ($1440.00) to the grade of 
Chief Engineering Draftsmen 
($2600.00). 


December 20, 1941 
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THE YALE 
MEDICAL 
LIBRAK 


Entrance to Yale Medical Library 
(see campus side below, which 
harmonizes with adjacent  aca- 
demic structures) is through the 
Entrance Court (right) which, with 
the Institute of Human Relations 
in the wing beyond, also was de- 
signed by Atterbury—to tie in with 
the earlier wing (foreground) for 
Sterling Hall of Medicine, designed 
by Day & Klauder. (Photographs 
were made by Richard Garrison) 


DESIGNED BY GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT 
JOHN A. TOMPKINS AND FRANK DVORAK, ASSOCIATED 
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Rotunda, dedicated to the famous surgeon, Harvey Cushing, by his Classmates of Yale ’91. Walls 
grey blue sheet plastic; all trim, cornices, shields, and lettering of hand-wrought aluminum 
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The General Medical Library 
(above) is strictly utilitarian, 
with cork tile floor and acousti- 
cal ceiling. The bottom shelf of 


every stack is set in at an angle 
so that the books tilt inward 


and titles are easily read by one 
standing before the case. Con- 
struction of building is brick 
and limestone on steel frame 





The vaulted Corridor shown here leads from Sterling Hall to the Cushing Rotunda. Walls are 
grey, ceiling aluminum, and floors red and black tile. Beyond may be seen the Periodical Room 
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The Yale Medical Library consists of a 
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General Medical Library and a Historical Library. The 


latter contains a number of valuable and rare books, primarily the Harvey Cushing Collection 
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The Historical Library is an appropriate repository for medieval tomes and manuscripts. 


Hand-planed oak and the leaded windows harmonize with the deep red, rough plaster walls 
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Across page is shown Atterbury’s system of 


lighting the gallery bookcases in the his- 
torical library from the metal handrail—thus 
eliminating floor and overhead fixtures. 





The handsome decorative details of the Yale 
Medical Library interiors reflect the archi- 
tect’s devotion in creating a fitting memor- 
ial to his Yale Classmate and friend of many 
years, Dr. Harvey Cushing (1869-1939), who 
had long cherished an ambition to provide 
adequate quarters for the growing library of 
the School of Medicine. The gift of Dr. 
Cushing’s valuable collection of old medical 
books was primarily responsible for the erec- 
tion of this building. 

The great seal of cast aluminum (left) set in 
the center of the Rotunda floor also was 
designed by Atterbury and modeled by Rene 
Chambellan. The inlays are of blue and 
black tile mosaic. All the wrought alumi- 
num work in the Rotunda was fabricated by 
the Art In Metal Company of New York. In 
texture and color this decorative work re- 
sembles old silver, rather than the usual 
bright aluminum. The fireplace (below) 
with its inscription sand-blasted in one slab 
of bluestone, also was designed in the Archi- 
tect’s office for the Historical Library. 


The fireplace in the Historical Library is adorned with a quotation richly cut in the bluestone slab 
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YOSEMITE SERVICE SEATION 


ELDRIDGE T. 


Subordination of architectural de- 
sign to the exceptional scenic value 
of the surroundings was the prob- 
lem which confronted Eldridge T. 
Spencer, San Francisco architect, in 
designing a service station for Yose- 
mite National Park, California. A 
flat-roofed, “transparent” type of 
building was found to have the 
least impact on its surroundings 
and was used as the basis for the 
design of the service station which 
clearly expresses its function with- 
out the usual means of drawing 
attention. 


1 ANU A-RY: 1.9 $2 


SPENCER, 


In studying the site conditions, 


the architect made a number of 


plan and layout suggestions (see 
page 44). The drawings were made 
by Alton Lee, of the Spencer office. 
The approved plan (No. 8 on page 
44) contains two parallel parking 
areas behind the service station and 
pumps. 

The plan consists of two separate 
units. Pump blocks are set out free 
to give maximum ease in handling 
cars, The building proper contains 
the office, supplies, oils, lift for 
greasing, ‘and rest rooms. In place 


ARCHITECT, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


of steep roofs often used in snow 
areas, the architect used flat roofs, 
designed for an 80-pound snow 
load, to decrease the impact of the 
building on the landscape. Con- 
struction feature is the use of an 
electrically-heated, circulating hot 
water, radiant heating system. 

The color blends in well with 
the surrounding landscape. Exte- 
rior surfaces are of Douglas Fir ply- 
wood and B-grade redwood boards, 
with a sierra green mineral surface 
roofing. 

(All photos by Dan Otto.) 
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A FORUM EDITED BY 


Since our last comments here, sudden striking 
events have upset world conditions. Architects will 
obviously be affected along with the entire build- 
ing industry. Activities previously referred to as 
“Defense” work, but now “Victory” work, must 
take precedence over all private construction. 
With few exceptions the whole nature of archi 
tects’ services will change. 

Many architects, qualified for administrative 
duties, will find opportunities to exercise their 
abilities in the interests of national Victory in 
compensated governmental positions. Still others, 
similarly experienced but possessing sufficient 
funds to enable them to render voluntary services, 
can be of inestimable value to their local com- 
munities. 

They can initiate and develop programs, And 
they can associate themselves with local Civilian 
Protection Committees, City Planning and Zoning 
Commissions, Building Code _ officials, School 
Boards, and other civic activities. Some of these, 
to properly function, will require paid executive 
directors to take charge of the preparation of 
plans, maps, etc., where again the service of capable 
architects and draftsmen should be utilized. 

Still others of us will find ourselves using our 
well attributed imaginative qualities and practical 
experience in devising ways and means of develop- 
ing and using “‘substitutes’” (or preferably inter- 
changeable products) for “‘critical”” war materials. 


PUBLIC RELATEOGHS 


BOYD 


KNICKERBACKER 


Perhaps some of us will even be initiating or in- 
venting new products and methods, to overcome 
shortages. Thus, and by other ingenuities, not 
one but many architects may still be performing 
architectural functions to keep fair pace with the 
public’s revised needs in a great emergency. 

All in all, we can now, in one way or another, 
have opportunities to increase prestige for our- 
selves and our profession by cultivating and per- 
forming every public relations contact possible. 
At the same time we will be preparing individu- 
ally and collectively for that “new order’ which 
is bound to come in place of our present civili- 
zation—but, with assured victory, it will be an 
order of our own making! 

Therefore, instead of bemoaning our fate in 
advance, let us gird ourselves for the emergency, 
seize every Opportunity for unprecedented service 
and become a part and parcel of our communities. 

The backbone of such activities must ever con- 
sist of individual energy, ability and enthusiastic 
participation. But, just as the nation became really 
united over-night, so must we become a unified 
profession quickly. To do this we must have a 
program for public relations activities. And with 
this, direction and follow-up is required. Let’s get 
going without delay. 

D. KNICKERBACKER BoybD 
No. 4 So. 15th Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





DEFINING THE ARCHITECT 





(10) An interested Official of an 
Association of Building Material 
Manufacturers sends us these com- 
ments on the definition of an ar- 
chitect. They are particularly ap- 
propriate from the standpoint of 
Public Relations. 


“To add value to the Public Rela- 
tions Forum, regarding definition of 
Architect, why not approach it Seman- 
tically? ‘The entire subject of what 
the public thinks of architects is in the 
hands of the Architects themselves. 
They can adopt a “Stand-offish,” 
highly professional, ‘“Holier-than-thou” 
attitude, in which case the matter is 
left to the tender mercies of what- 
ever may please the changing whims 
of the public. 

“Or, they can accept reakties and 
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face the sparkling truth, which is this: 
Let the architects decide on the service 
which they can render society better 
than it can be provided by any other 
group or in any other way—and then 
proceea to SELL it to everyone con- 
cerned! The former is analytical; the 
latter calls for action. 


“Many architects don’t like the term 
selling; for them, I suggest the same 
be labelled presentation, or expression! 
Regardless of the label used, the re- 
sult is the same—and it is a result 
which is undoubtedly of great impor- 
tance to the architectural profession. 


“Virtue is its own reward,’ so my 
grandmother used to say. But those of 
us who have had experience in mar- 
keting products and services in a com- 
petitive era know this: Emerson’s ad- 
vice to sit back and wait for the path- 
beaters to storm your door for mouse- 
traps doesn’t fit our present economic 
and social conditions.” 









WHAT'S IN A NAME 





In our issue for November, 1941, 
C. K. Matson stressed the desirabil- 
ity of possible changes in the lan- 
guage of architecture in relation to 
the public. 

Here’s another thought! Once 
upon a time any person who dealt 
in land was called a “Real Estate 
Agent.” With the indiscriminate 
use of this title by a few unscrupu- 
lous or incompetent persons the 
representation of some of the most 
worthy men in that profession fell 
under the shadow of an unjust sus- 
picion. So the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards coined 
the word “Realtor” and today no 
one not an active member and re- 
sponsible to his local Board may 
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use that word. The following is 
quoted from a recent issue of a 
local Real Estate Magazine— 


“Every Active Member of our Board 
should take full advantage of his privi- 
lege to use the word ‘Realtor’ in his 
business. He or she is urged to do this. 
Ihe word has definite business value. 
The consistent and persistent use of it 
will demonstrate this. In addition, the 
more extensively the word is used the 
more widely it will become known and 
this will react advantageously along 
business lines to you and every other 
Realtor. 


“The word, as you know, is not only 
a business designation but a_ trade 
mark as well, a silent reminder to all 
those desiring to transact real estate 
business of your qualifications relative 
to efficiency and ethics. You should use 
the word on your office stationery, 
doors, and windows, or wherever and 
whenever possible. In writing to your 
fellow Realtors you might refer in such 
communications to them as Realtors. 
It is only by stressing the word that 
the’ full significance of it will become 
evident to those interested in buying, 
selling, leasing, managing or the ap- 
praisal of real estate.” 

The word “Architect,” should 
have at least as honorable connota- 
tions as the word “Realtor.” We 
should guard against its misuse by 
improperly qualified persons and 
should build up its recognition and 
understanding by the public 
through our own high standards of 
behavior and service. 





SHOW WINDOW DISPLAYS 





The following is an extract from 
a letter to Talmadge Hughes print- 
ed in a recent issue of the Michigan 
Society of Architects Bulletin. 


“Mr. John K. Cross, A.I.A. (Presi- 
dent, Washington Metropolitan Sec- 
tion, Maryland Society of Architects) 
indicates an action program of his or- 
ganization in the following communi- 
cation. 

“You are chairman of the Public 
Information Committee of the A.1.A., 
and we are a State Architectural So- 
ciety, affiliated with the A.I.A., so 
therefore, I thought you would be 
interested to know that the Washing- 
ton Section of the Maryland Society 
of Architects has decided to concen- 
trate its efforts this year on public re- 
lations. 

“I have studied all the Public Re- 
lations Sections in PENCIL POINTS 
and it was the inspiration for the 
following idea which the Washington 
Section is now working upon. 

“A show window on a very busy 
thoroughfare in this city will contain 
a pictorial display dramatizing the 
EIGHT REASONS. We will very likely 
work in the War angle by heading 
it “The Architect in Peace and in 
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War.’ I am trying to swing the Wash- 
ington Chapter of the A.I.A. to work 
in a joint effort with us. 

“Those EIGHT REASONS contain a 
story which must be told over and 
over again to the public. Tell it with 
pictures, for we all know a picture is 
worth a thousand words. 

“Each of the reasons can be driven 
home in the minds of the public by 
action photographs, models, and 
placards to tie the ensemble together 
in a dramatic manner. 

“The State Societies and the A.I.A. 
should standardize such an exhibit and 
have many of them shown throughout 
the country.” 


Editors Note—Mr. Cross’ idea is 
not to print the “Eight Reasons” 
in full. He suggests these abbre- 
viations in large type on a central 
poster with colored ribbons leading 
from each to the appropriate pho- 
tographs, models, and placards: 


] IN ILLNESS YOU NEED A DOCTOR; IN 
LEGAL MATTERS A LAWYER. 

2 IN BUILDING YOU NEED AN ARCHITECT. 

3 YOUR ARCHITECT MAKES YOUR BUILD- 
ING A BETTER INVESTMENT. 

4 FAIR BUILDING PRICES DEPEND ON COM- 

PETITIVE BIDDING FROM COMPLETE 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS DRAWN BY 

AN ARCHITECT. 

YOUR INTERESTS ARE BEST SERVED BY 

AN INDEPENDENT ARCHITECT WITHOUT 

OBLIGATION TO A BUILDER. 


or 


~ 
=P) 


IT COSTS ONLY A SMALL FRACTION OF 
YOUR BUILDING INVESTMENT TO HAVE 
THE PROTECTION OF AN ARCHITECT. 
YOUR ARCHITECT OFTEN SAVES YOU 
MORE THAN YOU PAY HIM. 


8 WHEN YOU BUILD OR BUY A BUILDING, 
CONSULT AN ARCHITECT. 


~I 





LAY MAGAZINES 





Clients Compete For 
Architects Judgment 


(3) When Popular Science Month- 
ly conducted a competition with 
prizes to be distributed among 
prospective clients for houses, 3307 
“house drawings” showing the 
ideals of that many contestants 
were sent in for judgment by a 
group of Architects, These submis- 
sions were from the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and various foreign countries, 
and from every state in the Union. 

“The largest number of entries (342) 
was submitted by readers from the 
State of New York; next came Cali- 
fornia with 253, and Illinois with 203. 

“Unexpectedly, a young woman car- 
ried first honors. Still more remark- 


able was the fact that the first four 
prize winners lived in Illinois, and 
two of them in the same town. This 
is a coincidence, since each entry was 








considered on its intrinsic merits, with- 
out regard to personalities, localities, 
or skill in draftmanship and literary 
presentation. 

“*** The jury of awards consisted 
of three nationally known architects, 
Ely Jaques Kahn, Cameron Clark, and 
Frederick J. Woodbridge, together 
with Charles McLendon, Editor-in- 
Chief of Popular Science Monthly, and 
Arthur Wakeling, editor of the Home 
and Workshop Department.” 


When it is considered that all 
the contestants, as well as thou- 
sands of others who read the an- 
nouncements in three months’ is- 
sues in this well known lay maga- 
zine, were aware that the $1000 in 
prizes would be awarded by a jury 
of Architects it may certainly be re- 
garded as bringing about a greater 
public recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the Arch- 
itect in that sadly neglected field of 
small house design. 


The third prize submission was 
illustrated, described in the Dec. 
1941 number of Popular Science 
Monthly. Regarding this unusual 
competition of clients, Greville 
Rickard, Architectural Consultant 
to the magazine (note this fact and 
give due credit to P.S.M.) said: 

“Perhaps no other occasion has pre- 
sented itself quite like that afforded 
by the home-planning competition of 
Popular Science by which we are able 
to visualize what the average person 
wants when he sets out to build a 
house. 


“Architects have definite ideas, based 
on countless technical studies, as to 
what constitutes a desirable house for 
the average family. Speculative build- 
ers, on their part, have never left us 
in doubt as to the sort of house they 
believe can be sold with the greatest 
ease and profit to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith. Now, however, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mrs. John Smith have come out and 
spoken for themselves. They really 
know what they want! 


“One conclusion to be drawn is that 
most contestants, even among the first 
100, would be well repaid in seeking 
the advice of an architect before build- 
ing. They might thus save themselves 
from making serious mistakes. (Some 
of these mistakes, by the way, will be 
discussed in a future article.) Architec- 
tural advice would safeguard them 
against the innumerable hazards of 
building and protect their investments 
by insuring them of full value for 
every dollar spent.” 


We commend Greville Rickard 
for his part in the competition, and 
we urge other architects to make 
full use of any opportunity to ad- 
vance the cause of the profession 
through lay publications. Editors 
appreciate ideas for special features 
of this sort. Apply your ingenuity! 
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The depth generally considered safe in various regions is given in 
the table. However, it is best to check with local builders or county 
agricultural agents because sate depth varies to a great extent, depend- 
ing usually on the depth to which frost penetrates and the etiect of 
frost in the soil, Dry soils ordinarily do not heave when freezing, but 
damp clay may heave enough to cause serious damage to the building 
unless the footings are below frost depth. 

The depths given in the table are based on recommendations made 
by state agricultural colleges and are considered sufficient to prevent 
damage by frost but are not the total depths to which frost penetrates. 
Note the soil conditions at these depths; if not firm or if subject to 
change of volume due to alternate wetting and drying, footings must 
be made wider, reinforced, or carried deeper than indicated in the table. 

In regions having little frost sci tootings below the topsoil on firm 
ground, because if they are placed too close to the surface, rats can 
burrow under them and wind, rains, or floods may erode the soil from 
beneath, causing the building to settle. In some localities the firm 
soil is a relatively thin layer overlaying soft ground. If the firm 
soil is cut thru, a secure bearing is almost impossible. Under such 
conditions shallow footings may be protected from erosion by banking 
soil against the foundations. This fill requires sodding and protection 
from erosion caused by drip from the roof, which has been provided 
with rain gutters and downspouts. 

All footings of buildings are preferably set on the same type of soil 
and must be level but not necessarily at the same elevation. Where 
the ground slopes or where there is a basement under only a portion 
of the building, step the footing down gradually to avoid undermining 
the higher portion. The ratio in which the stepping can be done safely 
varies with the type of soil, but for average conditions a vertical rise 
of not more than 2’-0” in a horizontal distance of 4’-0” is generally 
satisfactory. 

When 1 part of the foundation rests on rock and another on soil make 
the footing of the portion on soil twice as wide as called for by the 
normal soil bearing area as calculated from Data Sheet Bld. Under such 
circumstances some building codes require the rock surface to be cut 
so a 6” layer of sand can be placed on top of the rock. Occasionally 
a relatively thin rock stratum overlays soft clay or loose sand; such 
a bed is unsafe for heavy buildings or concentrated pier loads. Care 
must be taken to see that the rock is not merely a large boulder that 
might be loosened by the weight of the building. 

When the rock stratum slopes, the surface may be cut to form level 
steps to prevent the footing from sliding. Sometimes slight slopes are 
merely heavily chipped; at times the surfaces are doweled. Where 
out-croppings of rock strata have been exposed to weathering from 
some time and the surfaces are likely to be rotten or loose, cut the 
rotten layers away to solid material. 





Mild Colder 
State Areas Areas Local Consideration 

ee eee Are 1’-6” ee Wk ek one Reinforce footings and 
floor. and use piles 
in Blackbelt area 

ry nr eae TEE Se ss adew ..Closeness of irrigation 
a factor 

Arkansas ........ a pa ck eens OT. shin .++.Continuous foundations 
preterred 

California. «.. ><. 0'-6”"—1'-0” ..1'-6”—2'-0” .. 

Connecticut 2'-0"—3'-6” ..2'-6"—4’-0" .. 

Florida SuTEACE 656.0060 0’-6”—1'-0” .. Wide footings near sur- 
face; sandy soil 

CREE Svieek ons cee a kwes eee eee eee Conditions variable; 


seek local advice 
Continued on next Data Sheet 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 
Mild Colder Local Consideration 
State Areas Areas 
RON. chs sos 9 se oa OS eaten cae 
PMNS: i Socks Lo” “Ae gee Reinforcement advised 
Indiana .........2/-0"%—3'-0” ..2'-0”—3'-0” — 
PMR. dais eecea wee POs cies kwke a8 Be ssh cae ae - 
PRA bcliis soli ROR lac eee Ce Ae eee Reinforce; heavy foot- 
ings needed on swell- 
ing and shrinkage 
soils 
Kentucky ....... D6 2 SO” ses cewek ; 
Lowisiana ....... 0’-2"”—1'-0” ..0'-2”-—-1'-0” ..Wide footings on allu- 
vial soils 
1 ala ee ee 47-0" 51-0" ..5'-0"—6'-0” ..Use batter on outside 
face of wall or use a 
footing; less depth is 
required in gravelly 
soils 
DRaryiaiie® 20% kas ee Re Soma ——,.cccccesCOnditions variable: 
seek local advice 
Massachusetts ...2°-0”—4/-0” ..2'-0”—4'-0” ..Soil conditions fairly 
uniform 
i REECE TOE = 
PING ik: ng SOI so 5-2 ers eo V8 ES CoS —— 
Mississippi ......Depthtouni- Depth to uni- 
form soil. forn col... 
BUIGBOEL 5c o0biee ROO ss 050 85% "21.0" Rea esie oaks 
ee bosses .Seek local advice 
Nebraska ..e00 1’- 1.6". po Sete ME BAS 6 Since Guard against roof 
water and rooting 
animals 
NeGHAR ions cin 60 COO SOO” 5 FO i ccc vcaen 
New Hampshire . .6’-0”—8’-0” ..6’-0”—8’-0” ,.——______—_ = 
OW EET cca ck Or 8 80%. RAE bis: s oa —_— id : 
New Mexico .....0/-9"— 1-0” . 1-0" —1'-3” | <= —______—___—__ 
Dia) asa 41x 5 8 vis se es elas ioe -* —_ 
North Carclina ..2/-0".....0+++2'-6"—3’-0” .. aa 
Wie OED: GE bccewen cd tO 3s sane ... Reinforce 
CREE, 8 deere Le Mere ...- Reinforce 
COI. hogs cip Sed aes cee ok oa woke vee noes 
eee EN ee istic SiC ACME ho here SRN 
Pennsylvania ....4/-0”—6’-0” ..4'-0”—6’-0” 
South Carolina . 02-2736 6 cece DRT oe ge cok 
South Dakota ....4’-6’—5'-0” ..4'-6”—5'-0” ..Use continuous foun- 
dations 
bn Ieee: 12 | Gera | Sa nee Fe" Guard against termites 
Ce ee) ane ee. ee eer --Guard against erosion 
BRON occa. cbGuwanceiee casiewk ene TO «can sean 
OE. 25, 5 oe eR we nearer: caus oe .-Conditions vary wide- 
ly; carry to firm soil 
ViF@iMia .4is.ees OE SR ey | dee ae chs 
Washington ...... ccecccieoec———s ces cecsonditions variable; 
seek local advice 
West Virginia .1/-6"”—2'-0” . .2'-0” —2'-6” 
Wisconsin ....... a a0 Xo 'e-siw.e "| ae Ceara ‘ 
From U. S. Dept. Agri. Farmers Bulletin 1869 
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| (1) construction AIR RAID SHELTER (2) construction 
yh AS caasuueiaie Se oo oe wk DA RA Pad Se PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPAREO BY DON GRAF 
Reve rN 
: \/4 YA 
J % r a Non- ship checkered —Locking and tightening ,» — —Rubber 
> & 5 = zd £ mild steel plate —- | handle on underside of cover, gasket 
gs £ 3 ae & - ; 2 — ——- 
$3 .. : Z S38 5 Rubber gasket pee wo a es singe 
L * = ¢ 
N » S . 3 
rr ; m NY a 3 t N § . rr coe! — oe | eRe 
 = % Ve 9 St ee st re ae, 
\4 oe 3 ¢ mw. 8 VJ sg y > 
os 
gs 3 § 3 88 & SECTION THRU COVER AT 2-2 
& J 8 yg oc € 
| 1 e | ! ) 
Sj suite Cover made to open outwards — <Metal bearer fixed to angle 
Was ! | Rubber gasket~ SF rezzzZETT Er 7 Expansion 
1 ‘ 
“N e SAEs 5 ar °} a Re gE nr Stee/ angle Sai f YY 4 bolt 
we ae re! a XJ frame 
lL 5). ee 
S x ! Se ~~ ae 
*. ae 2 SECTION THRU COVER AT Q-O 
> rr g fs 
HY aa ger “ABLE _OF SIZES Hinges Steel angle frame 
® P — 
SET le : 5 a LENGTH-X|_ WIDTH-Y 2 
21 ng (ls e. 21 24” 18 ae ay. rat. a 
- ‘s estes, Wg. ee t “ | oes = ited 
pie pt AN | _2e aa - ‘Gasrat onl |° 
* | “” we 
1942 = a :--—e 1942 2a” 30" s underside-# | | 
a! % > n=! 30 30 Non- sip checker|' | 
by a « “ ed mild stee/ plate'' | 
e As if Re ieee Wisk xa: aa: 
S & ts Ventilation must be pro- | | Handle : I, 
> = Z vi vided, since all shelters should , on under): 20 
pe SS Too ee - ‘ o P x x 
7X z ‘ es 28 rr be gas-tight. The duration of \sde ops poses 
\J ce) ee &: = ary attack CANNOT BE 2, a Reese we KOO ° 
TES 0 PM < PREDETERMINED, so a —¢ —| be====-=55 
; “ bs a. supply of dry air having 2 J 
~ proper oxygen content, and : oon ' 
provision for removing res- eT eae ee 
piratory moisture and CO,, 
l a @N = should be supplied for many hours confinement. An air intake located 
\J The construction shown on this sheet has been suggested by an QS outside the shelter might be damaged during an air raid, so for small 
information sheet in the British Architect’s Journal. It also agrees shelters an “air regenerator’? apparatus which is self contained may be 
with the text in Bulletin No. 1, published by the Office for Emergency housed within the shelter. Equipment of proper capacity permits occu- 
Management, entitled “Civilian Defense’’—altho it exceeds require- pancy of the shelter for approximately 50 hours. 
ments shown graphically in this same booklet. ae 
rN It is intended that this shelter provide protection from: rx Lighting by electric lanterns is independent of outside destruction i 
\2 : ¢ and is suitable for small shelters, Containers of drinking water should 
1. Blast, splinters and earth shock from a 500-pound ? be provided. Chemical toilets are less expensive than regular installa- 
demolition bomb exploding not nearer than 25 feet. : . ; 
: : : 1 : tions. Crowbars, shovels and other tools should be in the shelter in 
2. Direct hit of a light incendiary bomb. , ; - : ; 
Ce a y ‘ae ie ‘ ; case the exits are blocked. Gas masks and pretective clothing will 
3. Gas (if provision is made for removing respiratory k ’ z ; 
moisture and CO,, and oxygen supplied). permit of egress when the gas is not di8pelled from the surrounding 
4. Debris from adjacent falling buildings of light ground, A telephone to the outside (public or intercommunicating) 
j construction. should be installed. A portable radio is desirable. 
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ARTICLE CONTINUED FROM DECEMBER ISSUE 


Air cleaning commonly refers to the removing 
of particles from the air, previously described 
as dust, fumes or smoke. Unlike gasses or 
vapors, which are usually best removed by ven- 
tilation, these particles are solids, varying in 
size from those visible to the unaided eye, to 
ones so small as to remain invisible to the most 
powerful microscope. This wide range of sizes 
makes the efficient removal of all the particles 
a dificult problem. 
In selecting air cleaning equipment several 
points should be considered: (a) ‘The device 
should have a low initial resistance to air flow; 
(b) it should be efficient at all common air 
velocities; (c) its normal accumulation of dust 
should not impair the air flow to a point where 
the resistance is too great for efficient opera- 
tion; (d) the cleaner should be easy to clean 
and maintain; (e) the materials used in the 
cleaning device should not give off odors which 
might contaminate the air. 
The several methods of removing particles 
from the air employ the following: (1) viscous 
coated filters, (2) dry filters, (3) air washers, 
(4) centrifugal separators, and (5) electrical 
precipitators, These will be described briefly 
in the order named. 
Viscous COATED FILTERS may be made of any 
one of a number of materials which are cov- 
ered with a sticky oily coating and so designed 
as to break the air flow up into a number of 
small streams. As these air streams pass through 
the filters, the particles are impinged on or 
rubbed against the sticky surfaces, and remain 
there by ‘adhesion. The cleaning efficiency of 
this type of filter is usually highest when it has 
accumulated a certain amount of dust, since 
this aids in the further catching of particles. 
But beyond this point the filter becomes less 
efficient as dust is accumulated and offers in- 
creasing resistance to air flow, so that it must 
be either cleaned or removed. Many viscous 
coated filters on the market are of the “throw- 
away” type, which are inexpensive and may 
be discarded when dirty. But another type is 
cleanable, requiring the washing of the filter 
and recoating it with oil. A type of filter which 
accomplishes this, automatically is illustrated. 
The viscous coating in all these filters should 
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AIR CLEANING 


be investigated for its ability to remain tacky 
with normal temperature changes, to cover the 
filter surfaces evenly and remain odorless. Fire 
resisting qualities are also desirable. 

Dry Fi_ters are made of such materials as felt, 
cloth, cellulose or other fabrics which will en- 
trap air borne particles. These materials are 
not treated with a sticky substance like the 
viscous coated filter, but rely on the close tex- 
ture of the fabric to prevent the passing of the 
solids. Because this type of filter requires a 
large area, it is usually made in the form of 
pockets or V’s as illustrated below. ‘These 
filters are cleaned by vacuum or by removing 
and washing. The same air resistance problem 
presented by viscous coated filters applies to 
this type also. Not only must they be cleaned 
at regular intervals, but the material should be 
of a type that permits repeated cleaning. Final- 
ly, because the presence of moisture in these 
fabrics will increase their resistance to air flow, 
they should be treated to resist water. 

Aik WASHERS are essentially humidifiers and 
are used principally for this purpose. They 
are not particularly efficient in the removal of 
very small particles and when used, are gen- 
erally used in conjunction with other air clean- 
ing devices, such as filters. The air washer, if 
the water is kept fresh, will remove some odors 
from the air up to a certain point, and cannot 
therefore be considered a satisfactory solution. 
ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION of air-borne particles 
is finding increasing use in air conditioning. 
It boasts of a high efficiency in removing fine 
particles and a low resistance to the air flow. 
The operation principle involves the electrical 
charging of the particles in the air stream, 
which are then attracted to one of the two 
plates of an electrical field. An adhesive holds 
the particles on the plate. 

CENTRIFUGAL Devices which spin the air and 
thereby cause particles to be thrown outward 
against the casing of the device and thence 
drop by gravity to a bin are used principally 
in industrial work and are only successful with 
large particles. 
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AIR MOVEMENT 


Air movement is the vehicle by which all other 
functions of air conditioning—heating, cooling, 
humidification and cleaning accomplish their 
tasks. Briefly, the function of air movement in 
a system resolves itself into three phases, name- 
ly: (1) Production of air flow, (2) Distribu- 
tion of air to the spaces to be conditioned and 
(3) Distribution of air within the spaces. 

The first phase, that of producing an air flow, 
is usually accomplished by a fan or blower. 
The quantity to be produced is determined by 
the requirements of the spaces to be condi- 
tioned, which usually amounts to the supply- 
ing of sufficient conditioned air to maintain a 
desired temperature. Humidification, because 
it can be accomplished with considerably less 
air movement than heating or cooling, does 
not become a factor in the calculations, nor 
does air cleaning, except possibly in special 
cases, since the cleaning device is usually de- 
signed to meet specified air flow conditions. 
Fans fall into two classifications; the propeller 
(axial flow) type and the centrifugal (radial 
flow) type. These are illustrated below. Many 
variations of these types will be found, each 
design claiming a particular advantage for a 
specific condition or use. 

Either type of fan can be so designed as to 
perform a given duty, but efficiency, quietness 
of operation, and the power available are the 
governing factors in selecting. 

Generally the propeller type fan is used where 
resistance is slight and noise is not objection- 
able. The centrifugal type blower will move 
air against high resistance and is comparative- 
ly quiet in operation. This type is used almost 
exclusively in duct systems, where the resistance 
offered by heating and cooling coils, humidi- 
fiers, air washers, filters, ducts and grilles must 
be overcome. 

Also deserving of mention is the attic fan, a 
practical and inexpensive piece of equipment 
which will provide a fair measure of cooling 
effect in residences during the summer months. 
Installed in the attic and so arranged as to 
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discharge to the outside, the fan is operated at 
night only, drawing in cool night air through 
open windows and expelling the warm air 
through the attic to the outside. In the morn- 
ing the fan is turned off, the windows closed. 
The second phase of air movement is that of 
distributing the air to the spaces to be condi- 
tioned. This is accomplished by a system of 
ducts, which should be so designed as to con- 
vey the air to its destination as directly as pos- 
sible. The more nearly square ductwork is 
designed, the more efficient it will be, but in 
no case should the ratio between short and 
long side be greater than 10 to 1. Sharp elbows, 
bends and transitions from one shape to an- 
other increase the resistance and must there- 
fore be avoided. Elbows should be designed 
with a radius of 114 times the width of the 
duct (see illustration). Research reveals that 
very little advantage is to be gained by increas- 
ing this radius. 

Branches (connections taken off a main trunk 
line) should be equipped with split dampers 
as illustrated below. These will balance the air 
flow to achieve good distribution, 

When the quantity of air required is known, 
the duct sizes may be calculated on the basis 
of air velocity. The reader will understand 
that for a given quantity of moving air, the 
smaller the duct cross-section, area, the greater 
the velocity. High velocities result in vibra- 
tion and buckling and, because of the result- 
ing noise as well as increased resistance, should 
not be used. However, building construction, 
costs and other factors also limit the size of 
ducts, so that a compromise is the usual result. 
Air velocities commonly accepted as standard 
are: 1200 to 1600 fpm (feet per minute) in 
main ducts; 600 to 1000 fpm in branches; and 
200 to 400 fpm in room supply outlets. ‘This 
last is subject to wide variation and depends 
on location. Properly diffused it may be in- 
creased as much as 25%. 

The distribution of air within the space, as the 
third phase of the air movement discussion, 
should be planned with the utmost care, be- 
cause it represents the goal, so to speak, of the 
whole air conditioning system. Properly exe- 
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cuted, it will contribute much to the success of 
the installation. 

Of first consideration is the location of the 
supply and exhaust openings. These will differ 
for heating and cooling if the two are con- 
sidered separately, since the laws of physics 
still operate to cause cold air to drop and 
warm air to rise. Therefore to achieve an even 
distribution of air within a particular space, 
cool air should be introduced at a high level 
and warm air at a low level. Where outlets 
are to be used for both heating and cooling, 
the requirements for cooling are given pref- 
erence, and the air is introduced at a high 
level. ‘The supply outlet should be located high 
enough in the wall to prevent the discharge 
from striking the head of a person standing 
in the room. Its location should also take into 
consideration beams, columns, or other ob- 
structions. If placed too near the ceiling, a 
streaking of the surface may result. There is 
also the possibility that the air flow might 
strike the ceiling at an angle that will cause 
rapid dissipation of its force and hence prevent 
good distribution. 

For heating, supply openings are more efficient 
when placed in or near the floor. When located 
in the floor, however, they become a receptacle 
for dirt, so that the baseboard or wall is con- 
sidered a better position from the practical 
standpoint. 

Exhaust outlets should be so located as to aid 
this distribution of conditioned air within 
the space. This usually means that for both 
heating and cooling installations, the exhaust 
outlet is placed in or near the floor (see illustra- 
tions below). If the supply outlet is high, 
the exhaust outlet should be placed low in the 
same wall, If the supply outlet is near the 
floor, the exhaust will also be low but located 
on the opposite side of the room, Structural or 
other considerations often make it imperative 
to locate supply outlets in a favored position. 
Sometimes for reasons of economy, st is desir- 
able to use one supply outlet where two or even 
three might do a better job. In such instances, 
the grille and the velocity of the air supplied 
to the room can be designed to an advantage. 





AIR MOVEMENT 


As shown in sketches below, the “throw’’ ac- 
complishes a good distribution of the air. It is 
important that the throw be long enough to 
carry the full length of the room, otherwise the 
air will “short circuit” to the exhaust. On the 
other hand too long a throw will result in the 
air striking the wall and deflecting downward 
at a velocity too high for comfort. 

Another consideration growing out of the func- 
tion of air movement is the matter of sound 
control, since duct systems provide a ready 
vehicle for the transmission of noise. Noise 
may originate in the mechanical equipment of 
the system so that the use of a canvas duct con- 
nection between the unit housing the equip- 
ment and the main truck duct is an important 
precaution. But more than often noises origi- 
nate at sources outside of the system, and enter 
through room supply and exhaust openings, or 
through the duct walls. Covering the duct 
with insulation where exposed to sound is one 
remedy, or once the noise has reached the air 
stream in the duct it can be controlled by lin- 
ing the ducts on the inside with a sound ab- 
sorbing material. Most important areas to in- 
sulate are elbows, and where the source of noise 
is known, the straight duct immediately ad- 
jacent. There is no set rule for the length of 
the lining, but generally if the length of the 
lining is equal to ten or fifteen times the diam- 
eter of the duct it will be sufficient. 

Finally, outside air should be introduced for 
purposes of ventilation. The amount of air 
required depends on conditions, but where 
human occupants are concerned it is recom- 
mended that not less than 10 cfm per person 
be provided, (See diagrams on pages 58 and 59.) 
Although residential air conditioning systems 
often are designed to admit approximately 
25% fresh air, the larger systems have connec- 
tions of sufficient size to introduce 100% fresh 
air. This quantity is used for flushing out or 
for natural air conditioning in spring or fa!l 
months, Actual quantities are controlled by 
means of volumn dampers. 
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Elevation of Supply and Return 
Openings on Same Wall 
(For Heating and Cooling) 


Elevation of Supply and Return 
Openings on Opposite Walls 
(For Heating Only) 





Plan of Supply and Return 
Opening Designed for 
Irregular Space 

















Plan of Supply Opening 
for Long Throw 
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Plan of Supply Openings 
for Short Throw 
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Diagrammatic Section of 
Wall Air Diffuser 
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Automatic control is a vital requisite to the 
successful operation of an air conditioning sys- 
tem. It is the means by which the individual 
functions of air conditioning are made to per- 
form as an engineered and coordinated unit. 
The selection of automatic controls should be 
contemplated not so much from the standpoint 
of first cost but as something which makes pos- 
sible an economical maintenance of the proper 
air conditions. They should be understood not 
as separate items to be added or removed at 
will, but as an integral part of the equipment 
they serve. 

Controls are used in air conditioning to main- 
tain the desired conditions of temperature, 
humidity, air motion and distribution, gas and 
liquid pressures, and sometimes air cleanliness. 
The types of automatic controls are many and 
various. Some of them are a part of a pneu- 
matic control system whose primary source of 
operation is compressed air. The pressure of 
this air is varied by the action of the controls 
and results in the operation of a device to 
obtain a desired movement, such as the open- 
ing or closing of a damper. Many controls 
utilize electrical energy in one way or another, 
but do not always possess sufficient energy to 
exercise direct control, but act as a pilot for a 
sturdier instrument which provides the force. 
THERMOSTATS, Which react only to dry bulb 
temperatures, are made in four general types: 
Room, Insertion, Immersion and Surface. 
Room thermostats are used for the control of 
the air temperature within a space, Their oper- 
ation is based on the closing or opening of an 
electric circuit which is accomplished by the 
action of a temperature sensitive element. This 
element may consist of a bimetal strip whose 
shape changes because of the difference in the 
expansion coefficient of the two metals of which 
it is made. Or the element may consist of a 
thin metal bellows, filled with a volatile liquid 
which expands and contracts with a rise and 
fall in the temperature. 

Insertion thermostats are used for the control- 
ling of air temperature in ducts or other con- 
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fined spaces and operate on the same principle 
as the room thermostats. 

Immersion thermostats are used principally for 
controlling the temperature of liquids but may 
also be used for gases. In this type the element 
is inserted direct in the liquid. If the vapor 
filled bellows type is used, it may consist of a 
bulb containing vapor and connected to the 
bellows by means of a fine tube. The bulb is 
immersed in the liquid to be controlled, and 
because the vapor it contains is sensitive to a 
temperature change it will expand or contract 
the bellows. 

Surface thermostats are used to measure the 
temperature of the surface to which they are 
attached, or as in the case of pipes, to measure 
and hence control the temperature of the 
liquid they contain. The element is similar 
in principle to the other thermostats. 
Humipity Controts react to changes in rela- 
tive humidity. An element, sensitive to changes 
in the moisture content of the air, expands as 
it absorbs moisture or contracts as it dries, thus 
opening or closing an electric circuit. The ele- 
ment may be hair, wood, skin or almost any 
other material whose length will change at a 
constant rate with changes in humidity. 
Combinations of thermostats and humidistats 
are available which provide a control in accord- 
ance with effective temperature requirements. 
DAMPER CONTROLS are motor - opel rated and 
effect a change in damper position to control 
air flow in accord: ince with the demands of a 
pilot instrument, such as a_ thermostat or 
humidistat. 

CONTROL VALVES are valves for the control of 
steam, water or air flow in piping. They may 
be of a complete open or shut-off type, or of a 
modulating type which will adjust the flow to 
a desired rate. An electric or pneumatic motor 
supplies the power for operating. 

PRESSURE CONTROLS react to pressure changes. 
They are used in the operation of refrigerating 
equipment, in steam or water systems, and in 
duct systems. 

SOLENOID VALVES are valves whose opening or 
closing is actuated by magnetic action, they are 
extensively used to control gas supplies, water 
to humidifier, etc. 
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There are many ways of designing an air con- 
ditioning system to obtain a desired result. 
Each system, whether it be for complete or 
partial air conditioning, and each unit or proc- 
ess will have its limitations as well as its advan- 
tages so that no one type is either adaptable to 
all types of buildings or to all kinds of climates. 
Remember, too, that it is not only the require- 
ments that vary—appearance, cost and_ the 
physical adaptability of equipment are also 
considerations which more than often dictate 
the results finally achieved. It is this that ac- 
counts for the wide selection of equipment 
available. The air conditioning installation 
which is inadequate or incomplete because of 
any of these factors certainly cannot be ex- 
pected to perform as efficiently or as well as 
that installation which is designed, without any 
restrictions, to perform a specified job. 


TABLE OF 


OF SYSTEMS AND UNITS 


Below is reproduced a chart indicating the 
several types of air conditioning units and sys- 
tems in common use, and the functions they 
perform, This list does not pretend to assume 
an engineering character, but rather is offered 
as something that may serve to clear up certain 
questions that have hitherto puzzled the reader. 
The design of a system is usually a matter of 
co-ordinating individual equipment, although 
units containing most of the equipment are 
available and frequently used. This latter ap- 
plies particularly to the residence or small 
building. Unit air conditioners, unit ventila- 
tors, etc., generally house all the equipment in 
one cabinet of a decorative design and finish 
for use in offices, houses, restaurants, etc. Those 
for industrial use, or for use with short lengths 
of ducts and hence placed in closets or ad- 
joining rooms, are inexpensively finished. 


FUNCTIONS—AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS AND UNITS 





HUMIDI 
FICATION 


DE-HUMIDI.- 


AIR 
TYPE HEATING | COOLING FICATION | CLEANING 


OUTSIDE 
AIR 


DUCTS DESCRIPTION 








STEAM HEATING . P 
SYSTEM Yes No No No No 


No 


STEAM HEATING sysTEM—Heating is accomplished by radiators located in 
various$paces, supplied with steam from boiler through a system of piping 
One pipe steam system utilizes the same pipe for both the distribution of 
medium to the radiator and the return of condensate to boiler 

Two pipe system provides one pipe for supply of medium to radiator, 
another for the return of condensate to boiler 


No No 





HOT WATER 
HEATING SYSTEM 


| 
| 
| 
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HOT WATER HEATING sysTEM—Heating is accomplished by radiators located 
in various spaces and supplied with hot water from boiler through a 
system. of piping. 

One pipe hot water system consists of a number of radiators connected 
in series by a single pipe through which water flows, making a complete 
circuit from boiler, to radiators, and return 

Two pipe hot water system provides one pipe for supplying the hot water 
to radiator, another for the return of the cooler water to the boiler 





GRAVITY WARM 
AIR SYSTEM 


Maybe 


GRAVITY WARM AIR HEATING—Consists of furnace that heats air as it passes 
over its surfaces and which then flows through ducts to various spaces. 
Operation is dependent on natural forces. Air is recirculated to furnace 
through return duct work. Furnace often includes an evaporative type 
of humidification 


No Yes 





MECHANICAL 
WARM AIk Yes 
SYSTEM 


Maybe Yes Maybe Yes 


MECHANICAL WARM AIR SYSTEM—System 1s similar to gravity warm air sys 
tem in design but employs a motor-driven fan to enforce distribution of 
air through ducts to various spaces. This system usually includes equip 
ment for air cleaning and humidifying. Equipment for cooling is readily 
adaptable 





CENTRAL 
SYSTEMS 


CENTRAL systeM—Generally interpreted to mean an indirect system in 
which air conditioning equipment is located at a central point and not 
in the rooms served. Equipment may include boiler, heating coils, cool 
ing coils and equipment, humidifier and filters. Combination system 
described above 1s essentially a “central system. 





Maybe 
Yes For Part Yes 
Of System 


Maybe 
For Part 
Of System 


COMBINATION 
SYSTEM 


For Part 
Of System 


COMBINATION systEM—Employs both radiator and warm air heating 
choice depending on the requirements of the space involved. Air for 


For Part eating is heated by means of steam or hot water coil connected 


Yes s warm air 
Of System | with boiler, and it is distributed to various spaces by means of ducts. Only 
spaces served by ducts are supplied with humidified and filtered air 








Maybe 
For Part Yes 
Of System 


SPLIT 


For Part 
SYSTEM } Yes 


Maybe Of System 


spuit systEM—Employs radiators for heating all spaces. Filtered, humid: 
fied, and sometimes cooled air is distributed through ducts to principal 
rooms, the equipment for this being supplementary and described in 
detail below 


For Part 


Yes Of System 








UNIT 


HEATER Yes No No No No 


No 


UNIT HEATER—Consists of a heating coil (supplied with steam or hot water 

Not from boiler) and a motor-operated fan. Used for heating space in which 
Usually it is installed or space directly adjacent. Recirculates room air. Does not 
generally employ ducts for distribution, though this is possible 
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UNIT 
VENTILATOR i Yes No No No No 


Yes 


UNIT VENTILATOR—Similar to unit heater in principle but unit usually 

Not draws in air from outside, by means of a duct connection, for ventilation 
Usually of space. May also have provision for recirculation of room air. Duct 
distribution not generally employed but possible 


Yes 
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No No Yes No 


pase alae Maybe 


Maybe 


UNIT HUMIDIFIER—Generally consists of an equipment for atomizing water 
and a motor-driven fan for drawing air through the humidifier. Unit 
sometimes includes a heating coil for “tempering” air, filters, and ducts 
for distribution. Used in conjunction with radiator heating systems to 
make the “split system” described above 


Yes Maybe 








COOLING 
UNIT 


No Yes No Yes No No 


COOLING uNnIT—Consists of a cooling coil and motor ted fan similar 

Not in construction to the unit heater. It is normally installed in the space 
Usually to be served or immediately adjacent. It recirculates room air and does 
not generally require ducts for distribution 





AIR 
CONDITIONING Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
UNIT 


AIR CONDITIONING UNITS—May include equi t for some or all functions 
of air conditioning and is therefore a very loose term. Reference to manu 
facturer of particular unit in question is recommended for complete de 
tails. Some units, also, are “self contained” meaning that they include all 
necessary equipment, others require additional equipment such as com- 
pressor, controls, etc 


Yes Maybe 





COOLING AIR 
CONDITIONING No Yes No Yes Yes Yes 


COOLING AIR CONDITIONING uNIT—Generally consists of coil for cooling, 
motor-operated fan, and air cleaning equipment. It also provides for the 
introduction of outside air, as well as the recirculation of room air. Duct 
distribution is not generally employed but is possible. 


Yes Maybe 





CHEMICAL 
or DEHYDRATER 


DEHUMIDIFIER No No No Yes No No 


CHEMICAL DEHUMIDIFIER OR DEHYDRATER—Consists of equipment required 
to draw air through bed of chemicals which have either the abilmy to con 
dense water vapor or take it up. This type is generally used for industrial 
installations and in conjunction with other air conditioning equipment 


Yes Maybe 





APANS No Yes No No No Yes 





























atric FAN—Consists of a large motor-driven propeller type fan usually 
installed in the attic of a residence so as to discharge to the outside. It 
is operated at night with all windows open, drawing in cool air, and 
discharging the hot air. Windows are closed during the day. 




















The air conditioning system best suited to meet 
the requirements of a particular job is some- 
thing which only a competent engineer can 
decide. The successful installation depends not 
only on painstaking engineering, but on the 
careful consideration of many questions. What 
is the purpose of the space to be conditioned— 
is it a residence, store, restaurant, hotel, thea- 
tre, office building or industrial establishment? 
Is it a new building, still on the drafting board, 
or does it already exist? How large is it and 
where is it situated? What is its period of oc- 
cupancy? Is noise an important factor? What 
is the net air conditioning result desired? What 
and where are the sources of power and en- 
ergy? How much conditioned air is required? 
The air conditioning problems of the residence 
differ from those of the store—the requirements 
of the restaurant will hardly parallel those of 
the hotel. Again, the best method of air con- 
ditioning the new building is frequently im- 
practical for the old, since it is not so much a 
question selecting equipment as it is of finding 
the space to put it. 
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There are two broad system classifications— 
direct and indirect. The direct system is illus- 
trated by the furnace type shown below, and 
derives its name from the fact that the air is 
heated by direct contact with the furnace sur- 
faces. The indirect system, into which classi- 
fication the other systems below fall, is so 
called because the air is heated by means of a 
coil, supplied with steam or hot water from a 
boiler. 

The typical systems shown here are offered not 
as the answers to specific conditions, but rather 
as the types of systems commonly used for com- 
fort air conditioning. These particular sys- 
tems are essentially for “comfort” conditioning 
and accomplish dehumidification by the proc- 
ess of cooling. 

FURNACE SysTEM is widely used for residential 
and the smaller commercial and institutional 
buildings. It generally provides for the heat- 
ing, cleaning, humidification, ventilation, and 
recirculation of the air, with summer cooling 
and dehumidification being an optional addi- 
tion. In this system the air is heated by direct 
contact with the hot surfaces of the furnace. 
COMBINATION SysTEM includes both radiator 
and warm air heating. Kitchens, baths, gar- 
ages, servants’ quarters, and other spaces where 
only heating is desirable are provided with 
radiators while other rooms are supplied with 
conditioned air via ducts. Summer cooling 
equipment, to provide air conditioning to those 
spaces served by ducts, can be incorporated in 
this system or added at a later date if the neces- 
sary design provisions in duct work and grilles 
are made. 

SpLir System provides for radiator heating in 
all rooms. ‘The other functions of air condi- 
tioning, such as humidification, air cleaning, 
and ventilation depend on a supplementary 
unit which supplies the conditioned air, via 
ducts, to the principal rooms. Summer cooling 
and dehumidification can also be added to the 
system, but operation is practical only for those 
rooms served by the ducts, 
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CENTRAL SysTEM is the term commonly used 
for an “indirect” system, the name implying 
that the air is heated, cooled, and otherwise 
treated by equipment located at a central point 
and distributed to the various spaces by means 
of ducts or piping. The central system is em- 
ployed in many variations, some of which are 
discussed below. 

CENTRAL SYSTEM WITH COILS AND SPRAYS, a type 
widely used. It provides both winter and sum- 
mer air conditioning. The humidifying sprays 
are not used in summer, cooling and dehumidi- 
fication being accomplished in one operation 
by the cooling coils. Note that both the out- 
side air connection and the return air connec- 
tion are equipped with dampers to permit the 
control of the air flow and the percentage of 
outside air mixed with recirculated air. Such 
an arrangement is typical of all air condition- 
ing systems in which outside air is used for 
ventilation. 

CENTRAL SYSTEM WITH WASHER AND PREHEAT- 
ING AND REHEATING COILs is a type used exten- 
sively for large winter air conditioning instal- 
lations. The preheating coil brings the air up 
to a temperature high enough to assure ade- 
quate humidification. Summer cooling is 
achieved by the use of cold water in the washer. 
It should be noted that the dehumidification 
of air by cooling often results in a temperature 
lower than is required. The air must then 
either pass through a reheating coil, or must 
be mixed with warmer by-passed air, which is 
return air that is not treated by the equipment. 
The by-pass is patented. 

BLow THROUGH SYSTEM WITH CoILs AND MIx- 
ING DAMPERS is used where different zones are 
served from one central system. The main sup- 
ply is essentially divided in two, one half con- 
taining heating coils the other cooling coils. 
The conditioned air for each zone is obtained 
by mixing in varying quantities the air which 
has passed through these heating and cooling 
coils. ‘The mixing is accomplished by mixing 
dampers which are usually motor-driven and 
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actuated by a gradual acting thermostat located 
in the space to be conditioned. 

CENTRAL SYSTEM WITH RECIRCULATING CONDI- 
TIONERS is particularly adapted to installations 
where zones are large and require independent 
control to satisfy local requirements such as 
might occur in apartment buildings, hotels, 
offices, etc. In this type of system the central 
equipment is depended on for outside air 
which has been filtered and humidified in win- 
ter or dehumidified in summer. Otherwise each 
zone is essentially an independent system, 
handling its own return air which is mixed 
with the desired quantity of outside air ob- 
tained from the central source and then cooled 
or heated to the required temperature. 
CENTRAL SYSTEM WITH BoosTER Colts is used 
where the heating demands of the different 
zones vary to a considerable extent, such as may 
happen in exposures subject to sun, rain, wind, 
etc. Booster-reheating coils are installed in 
each zone and are controlled independently 
from the central system by a thermostat react- 
ing to local requirements. 
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Previous paragraphs showed that the human 
body maintained an even temperature by a 
fine balance between its rate of heat production 
and its rate of heat loss. An air conditioning 
system achieves its, objectives in like manner. 
In estimating the rate required to provide the 
desired temperature, outside conditions, inside 
conditions and building construction are the 
several factors which must be considered. Out- 
side conditions, which include temperature, 
sun effects, humidity, wind direction and veloc- 
ity, are constantly changing. Inside conditions, 
though subject to control, also vary, since they 
involve a consideration of such things as the 
number of persons present, the type of activity 
they are engaged in, the number of electric 
lights, and other heat sources in use. Building 
construction affects air conditioning require- 
ments because of the difference in rates of heat 
transfer through the various materials and is 
the one factor which remains fairly constant. 
Thus in designing an air conditioning system, 
the sum total of all these conditions must be 
considered, as the following steps indicate. 
DeEsIGN ConpiTions—For winter design condi- 
tions, reports of the U. S. Weather Bureau sup- 
ply the necessary information. The lowest out- 
side temperature to be assumed for purposes 
of calculating heating loads is generally taken 
to be approximately 15° above the lowest re- 
corded temperature of the particular vicinity 
involved. For example in New York City, the 
lowest (dry bulb) temperature ever reported 
was —14°F, hence heating systems are general- 
ly designed to provide for 0° weather, Wind, 
if of considerable velocity, increases heat trans- 
mission through walls, etc. and the infiltration 
of cold air through window and door cracks. 
Hence rooms with exposures to the prevailing 
winter winds must be provided with greater 
quantities of heat. 

Summer design conditions are more involved 
than those for winter because of the greater 
number of factors which must be considered. 
Because extreme conditions of hot weather are 
encountered only during periods of short dura- 
tion it is not practical to design the cooling 
system to take care of them, hence reference to 
tables such as offered by A S H and VE Guide, 
published by the American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers, is the usual procedure. 
These tables give both wet bulb and dry bulb 
design temperatures as well as data on prevail- 
ing winds. In addition to the above, other 
tables estimate allowances necessary to offset 
solar effect, heat emission of occupants, electric 
lights, mechanical equipment, and_ other 
sources of heat gain. 

HEATING Loaps—Heating loads are calculated 
in “Btu's.” This is an abbreviation of the 
term British Thermal Unit, a measure of heat 
roughly defined as the amount of heat required 
to raise the temperature of | lb. of water from 
63°F to 64°F. Since it has been established that 
the amount of heat necessary to maintain a 
given temperature in a particular space is equal 
to its heat loss, it becomes a question of inves- 
tigating how and how much heat is lost. Heat 
loss occurs through walls, floors, ceilings, doors, 
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windows, and skylights,—but heat loss through 
walls, doors, etc. adjacent to similarly heated 
spaces is not considered. ‘Tables giving coefhi- 
cients of heat transmission for various types of 
construction are included in several engineer- 
ing hand-books, and will give, when multiplied 
by the area of the particular material under 
consideration, the number of Btu’s necessary 
to offset the heat loss. Heat loss resulting from 
infiltration is estimated similarly. 

The number of Btu’s required to evaporate 
moisture for humidification, and necessary to 
warm ventilated air must also be included, as 
well as allowances for surfaces which givé off 
heat, such as a chimney wall, or a floor over an 
uninsulated boiler room. 

Finally, the heat loss through piping and ducts 
must be calculated and proper provision made. 
Cootinc Loaps—The calculating of cooling 
loads is done in a manner almost the reverse 
of that followed in establishing heating loads, 
since it involves heat gain. Like heating, the 
heat transfer through windows, walls, floors 
and ceilings is established and the heat gain in 
Btu’s calculated. In addition, the sensible 
and latent heat given off by the occupants is 
estimated, as well as the heat emission of 
mechanical equipment, lights, stoves, etc. In- 
cluded, too, are the sensible and latent heat 
gains resulting from infiltration or to be re- 
moved from ventilated air. 

DESIGNING . HE SystEM—When the heating and 
cooling loads are established, the first step in 
designing the system is to decide on the air 
temperature required at the supply grilles for 
both summer and winter air conditioning. This 
is variable because of the many possibilities in 
grille location, For heating it is desirable to 
use air temperatures between 80° and 90°F so 
as to provide as little difference between the 
entering air and room temperature as_possi- 
ble. However, if the grille is high enough to 
permit adequate mixing of the air before it 
reaches the six foot level of the room, then 
temperature of 100° to 120°F may be used. 
For cooling, on the other hand, the entering 
air should be within 10° or 15°F of the desired 
room temperature unless the point of intro- 
duction is well above the occupied area, when 
it may go as low as 30°F below the desired 
room temperature. But considerable care 
should be exercised, since cool air tends to fall 
rapidly without diffusing. 
When these air temperatures are determined, 
the air quantities required for both summer 
and winter are calculated in terms of cfm. 
Usually summer cooling requires a_ greater 
quantity of air than winter heating, so a vari- 
able speed fan or volume damper must be 
provided to take care of the difference. 

The selection of equipment comes next in 
order—heating and cooling coils, air washers or 
humidifiers, filters and fans. These all should 
be of a capacity sufficient to take care of the 
loads as calculated. 

The duct distributing system and the supply 
and exhaust grilles are now designed. Grille 
areas and other data pertinent to the proper 
selection are found in manufacturers’ catalogs. 
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A lime as 
black as 
night! 


Typhonite Eldorado Pencils make such 
lines! Opaque lines! Lines firm and 
solid, lines as black as a black feline. 
This is the kind of line wanted in to- 
day’s drawings—because today’s blue- 
prints must be clean.as the path of 
a bullet. 

Why is the Typhonite Eldorado line 
so opaquely black? Simply because 
the Eldorado’s lead is Typhonite. No 
other drawing pencil has Typhonite 


leads. Typhonite is created out of 
natural graphite by an exclusive Dixon 
process. Try Typhonite Eldorado Pen- 
cils in any of the 17 degrees of your 
choice. 





ELDORADO 


This interesting, informative booklet, a 
little history of pencil making, is yours 
for the asking. Please write on your 
business or professional stationery. 


Pencil Sales Department 167-JI 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. , JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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POTOMAC PATTER 

For the benefit of our non-A.I.A. 
members who do not get their ar- 
chitectural information from that 
body’s Journal let it be reported 
that our profession now has a full 
time representative in Washing- 
ton, Edmund R. Purves, of Phila- 
delphia. A former director of the 
Institute, Mr, Purves introduces a 
new note in representation. Be- 
sides keeping an eagle-eye lookout 
for the building industry as a 
whole, his is a quasi-lobbying job 
that deals in advice to the profes- 
sion. ‘That is, assuming that any 
or all government agencies welcome 
the use of private architects to carry 
out their projects, Mr. Purves 
stands ready to advise the architect 





how best he may go about getting 
“fixed up”. Write him, fellows. 

“Be prepared. Your country will 
need you more than ever—if and 
when war comes’, ‘Thus spoke 
Michael Rosenauer, technical con- 
sultant for the Committee on Air 
Raid Protection of the Washing- 
ton Chapter, A.I.A., many months 
ago. His words have not been in 
vain, for the Chapter nas been 
called upon to advise property 
owners on how to protect their 
buildings and themselves from air 
attack. ‘This committee, at work 
since last spring gathering and 
studying information and _ prob- 
lems concerning air raids, is at this 
grave hour one of the very few 
groups in the country trained in 
these highly-technical problems. 
The committee is setting up an or- 
ganization to give consulting serv- 
ice to the private property owners 
through the owner’s architect. As 
a result of this committee’s work, 
its former chairman, Horace Peas- 
lee, was appointed chairman of the 


Civilian Defense Committee of ° 


the A.A. It’s gratifying to note 


that his successor, Slocum Kings- 
bury, is handling his job with 
equal fervor and acumen, In fact, 





the committee has gone so far as 
to prepare authoritative booklets 
for the use of civilians. 

At long last, it appears that the 
Washington Chapter is to become 
Custodian of the A.I.A. Library, 
containing some 30,000 dollars’ 
worth of books. It is proposed to 
remodel the well-built stable be- 
side the Octagon House, A.1.A. 
headquarters. 


Notes on the S.P.A.B. 


Architect Charles Henry Rush, 
of St. Louis, has been appointed 
Priorities Specialist. 

The ruling of October 9 was 
meant to discourage the use of crit- 
ical materials in private construc- 
tion, but had no weapon of en- 
forcement. The war situation will 
no doubt emphasize the order by 
following up with legislative teeth. 

While civilian requirements may 
be given farther consideration in 
order to keep the building indus- 
try from dying an unnatural death, 
it is quite conceivable that civilian 
construction will have to prove it- 
self essential and indirectly con- 
nected with national defense, be- 
fore S.P.A.B. will grant a priority 


(Continued on page 44) 


During the month of January the main gallery of The Architectural League of New York will be devoted to a comprehen- 
sive exhibition of the work of the Fine Arts Commission, and the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, both of 
Washington, D. C. On exhibition will be the model (illustrated) of the Mall System. This will be the first exhibition of the 
work being carried on in Washington that has been shown in New York in many years. Scheduled for exhibition January 





12-17 are drawings and photos of landscape architecture by Marie Harbeck. Lorimer Rich heads the Exhibitions Committee 
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Anticipated Remodeling of Buildings 
to Require Architects’ Services 


In spite of Priorities and a threatened shortage of labor in some sections of the country, 
an increasing amount of remodeling work is anticipated as new construction is curtailed 
and marginal buildings are modernized and put into usable condition. Indications are that 
architects who depend on civilian or non-defense building will find their professional 


services in demand by owners who are con 
materials. A recent OPM interpretation of the 
SPAB rules means that you can build any- 
thing in any location for which materials can 


fused by the unsettled situation in building 


remodeling and alterations. 
Many classes of products are available for 
this type of work. Clay products, cement, as- 


NEW NEWS-FACTS 
APPROACH 


In 1941 we tried to give you the facts 
about the USG products which you would 
require to specify and design with these 
products confidently. The issue you are 
now reading is going into reverse and pro- 
ceed from the use to the product itself. 
This month our subject is Bathrooms. We 
have tried to put in four pages, with an 
eye to the present building material situa- 
tion, enough information so that the selec- 
tion of materials and the arrangement of 
spaces can be accomplished easily. Do you 









be obtained—whether critical or not. 

Most of the materials needed for remodel- 
ing work, however, are not on the critical 
list. Many materials normally needed for re- 
modeling have excellent substitutes which can 
be used. ’ 

The volume of remodeling and alterations 
in the early ’30’s equalled or exceeded in some 


years the volume of new building. This can Pp SEE DANGER 
happen again and in much greater volume WESTERN GR U 
because our present difficulty is not lack of 

TO U. S. BUILDING INDUSTRY 


money. Normally, the ever-present need for 

buildings of all sorts is in a great part satis- 

fied by new building. As obsolescence, fluctu- The Building Industry Conference Board of Northern California today urged national 
organizations of architects, engineers, contractors and material manufacturers to take joint 
action with the Federal Government to maintain private building through revision of the 






















like this idea? What other rooms or types 
of buildings would you like to have cov- 
ered in this manner in News-Facts? Write 
the Editor of News-Facts, 300 West 
Adams Street, Chicago. Your letters will 
be very much appreciated and will be ex- 
tremely helpful. 


bestos, gypsum, lime, asphalt and casein will 
| be adequate from present indications, to serve 
all construction requirements in 1942—in- 
cluding all substitute applications that are 
| possible to relieve demands for products on 
| the critical list. 





ating cost of living, and wear and _ tear 
continually present the necessity for habitable 

and usable construction, the need in the pres- | priorities system. 
ent emergency will have to be satisfied by 





The private building industry must be kept healthy, not only for the present emergency, 
but to function properly in the critical post-war period. 





Members of the board are representative of many well-known 
architectural and building groups. 





Each member group wrote its national organization urging for- 
mation of an industry-wide committee “to integrate the disorgan- 
ized efforts of the industry’s single bodies.”” This committee would: 








1. Cooperate with the Government in the adoption of substitutes 
and other means to maintain private building. 



















| 2. Study the supply and demand of critical materials and furnish 
| full information to permit adequate allocations of these for defense 
and private building needs. 





3. Continue as a unifying body to aid reconstruction during the 
post-war period. 


Local board members are also submitting the plan to OPM 
executives, members of the Senate Defense Investigating Committee 
|and to organizations of architects, engineers, contractors, material 
'manufacturers, building trades employees and real estate groups 
| throughout the country. 





The Hamless Ham Sandwich Has Rival 


In December, the typographically errorless marathon of News- 
Facts was ended with this printers’ gem under a perspective of 
Pyrofill construction, “Diagram of Pyrofill construction without 
fill”! It should have read without purlins. 






He ain't no air raid warden—he's been plastering 
ceilings all this week! 
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Position of Bathrooms in 
House Plan 


The location of bathrooms over each other, 
adjacent to each other, and over the kitchen 
and laundry plumbing, results in the greatest 
economy. However, it is not suggested that 
convenience and utility be sacrificed for the 
economy of piping. Usually good planning 
and piping economy are natural complements. 


Size of Bathroom 


ments referred to as “minimal bathrooms.” 
The care of children and invalids invariably 
requires greater space than the minimum, 
and convenience also dictates considerably 
larger areas. The number of fixtures and 
equipment to be accommodated, the number 
of people served, the character of the dwell- 
ing will influence bathroom size. 


Number of Bathrooms 


would provide a bathroom with toilet, tub 
and/or shower, and a lavatory for each bed- 
room; a toilet and lavatory in the basement 
and on the ground floor for guest use. Usually 
a completely satisfactory compromise with 





Under no circumstances should bathrooms 
follow the multitudinous published arrange- | 


dHow for 


Where conditions allow it the ideal plan | 





| this ideal will result from exercise of the de-| 


signer’s judgment. 


Waste and Vent Stacks 


It is desirable to locate the bathrooms so 
that soil stacks do not come in partitions ad- 
jacent to rooms used for entertainment since 
bathroom sounds may be heard. Piping should 
be heavily wrapped with hair felt, using studs 
large enough so that the hubs of the pipe do 
not touch the lathing. 





Studs should 


so/l hub 

















C. I. SOIL PIPE, MEDIUM WEIGHT 
Diameter Hub 

Nominal Actual Dimensions 

Inside Outside 

oa” 21,” 37/3” 
tf 31,” 47/,” 
ha 41/,” 57/,” 
5” 51,” 67/3” 
6” 61,” 77/3” 
8” 83/ ” 1031/2” 
































The unusual economy of Sheetrock Tileboard does not prevent its use in the 
design of permanently beautiful and luxurious bathrooms 





Bathroom Sound Isolation 

This is a problem which rarely receives the 
care which it deserves. Bathroom noises 
should be confined to the room in which they 
originate. The skilful disposition of closet and 
storage spaces between bathrooms and other 
rooms will do much to eliminate embarrass- 
ment. 

USG Resilient Rocklath construction is ef- 
fective in reducing the transmission of sounds 
through partitions. It is recommended for 
bathroom interior walls where Keene’s ce- 
ment or plaster finish is utilized. The Resilient 
system was described in Volume I, No. 1 of 
USG News-Facrs appearing in January 1941; 
also see current Sweet’s. 
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Wall Materials 


The requirements for bathroom walls are: 
Moisture Resistance 
Sanitation 
Appearance. 

Moisture Resistance. Those parts of the 
room subject to direct spray should be im- 
permeable, but over-emphasis of impermeabil- 
ity of other parts of the room limit the 
designer, without a sound functional basis, 
in the number of materials that can be used. 

Sanitation. Freedom from cracks and open 
joints is important in maintaining a sanitary 
room. The wall materials should be readily 
cleanable. 

Appearance. The material should provide 
sufficient flexibility in design so that the bath- 
room will not have a forbiddingly aseptic 
atmosphere. 


USG Sheetrock 

Sheetrock is fireproof, non-warping, strong, 
quickly erected, low in cost, extremely crack- 
resistant, and easily decorated. 

Sheetrock Tile Board is so scored that when 
the surface is finished with lacquer or enamel, 
an interesting tile-like pattern is produced. 
Tile joint impressions are 414” square. The 
Perf-a-Tape joint between Sheetrock panels 
welds the Sheetrock into a strong integral unit 
without visible joints. Sheetrock Tile Board 
is 38” thick, 4’-0” wide, in lengths from 6 
to 10 feet in 1-foot intervals. 

Plain Sheetrock is available in three thick- 
nesses—%4", 38”, 42”; lengths from 6 to 12 
feet in 1-foot intervals; 4’-o" wide. Plain 
Sheetrock has all the advantages of the Tile 
Board Sheetrock and may be used where the 
tile joint markings are not desired. 

Sheetrock may be finished with lacquer or 
enamel, or may serve as a base for roll type 
water-repellant and cleanable coverings. Sheet- 
rock was fully described-in the February 1941 
News-Facts; also current Sweet’s. 

The use of either plain or Tile Board Sheet- 
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/8 





| rock for shower enclosures provides an eco- 
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nomical and fully satisfactory wall material 
if waterproof calking is applied at the cor- 
ners and where the material abuts the tub or 
receptor. An enamel or other water-resistant 
paint should be applied to the Sheetrock. 


Keene’s Cement 

This is an hydraulic plaster providing the 
utmost in hardness, density and sanitation. 
The application of Keene’s cement over Rock- 
lath provides all the functional requirements 
necessary for bathroom walls. The use of 
Resilient Clips with Rocklath and Keene’s 
cement minimizes sound transference and 
cracks. Resilient Plastering Systems were fully 
described in the January 1941 edition of 
News-Facts; Rocklath in October 1941 News- 
Facts; also see current Sweet’s. 


Radiant Bodily Heat Loss 

With an air temperature of 72° F a wall 
surface temperature below 67° to 69° has been 
found by research to cause discomfort to fully 
clothed persons, because of radiant heat loss 
from the body to the cold wall surface. Dur- 
ing bathing, the bather’s skin is wet and un- 
protected by clothing. Three or 4 inches of 
Red Top Wool insulation in the outside bath- 
room wall will provide a satisfactory inside 
surface temperature in all except extremely 
cold sections. Where extremely low temper- 
atures occur the exterior wall studs should 
be made to accommodate sufficient insulation 
to keep the interior wall surface temperature 
at 67° to 69°. Unduly large window areas 
should be avoided. 

The overall coefficient of transmission for 
an outside wall which will result in a given 
inside surface temperature can be readily cal- 





culated. Where U is the coefficient; S repre- 
sents the drop between the inside air and 
the wall surface temperature in degrees; 
t; is the inside room air temperature; t, 
equals the outside air temperature; the for- 
mula is: 

U=1.65S /(t;—t,) 

For an inside temperature of 70°, an out- 
side temperature of 0°, and a wall surface 
temperature of 67°, the formula shows that 
U should be .o071. 


Bathroom Heating 


Radiators should be under the window, en- 
closed in such a way as to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of burns. The heating should be 
designed to take care of at least 2 air changes 
per hour and should be able to provide an 
inside dry bulb temperature of 80° F. Where 
mechanical ventilation can be provided, the 
functionalists believe that bathrooms should 
be in the interior of the building, without 
windows, for both privacy and the most 
satisfactory heating. 


Windows and Doors 


Never locate a window over a bathtub nor 
in a shower enclosure, nor behind the toilet. 
The window should be located on a clear 
wall so that it may be approached for opening 
and closing. The stool of bathroom windows 
should never be less than 4’-o” from the floor. 
Glazing should be obscure glass. 

No bathroom should ever have more than 
one door. If it is to serve more than one bed- 
room, it should be entered from a common 


hall. 
Fixtures 
Porcelain. Not used as much as formerly 





for plumbing fixtures because it crazes, it is 
heavy, it remains cold to the touch for a long 
time. 


Vitreous China. Impervious and non-ab- 
sorbent, it will not stain or chip readily, not 
used for tubs but is best adapted to lavatories 
and toilets. 


Enameled Cast Iron. Most economical, best 
adapted to bathtubs. 

Porcelain Enameled Iron. Extremely light 
in weight, it has been made with acid-proof 
finish. 


Check List of Equipment 


-Dressing table 

-Dental basin 

-Manicure table 

Exerciser 

Sun lamp 

Sun lamp and couch 

Scale 

Medicine cabinet over lavatory 

-Medicine storage cabinet 

-Linen cabinet 

Towel bars 

——-Soap dish with draining lip 

—Paper holder 

—Toothbrush and glass holder 
-Grab bars at tub 

—Hooks for strop, douche, clothing 

——Electric heater 

——Clothes chute or hamper 

—Full length mirror 

General illumination fixture 

—Fixtures for local illumination at mirror, in 
shower, at dressing table 

——Outlets for curling iron, electric razor, water 
heater, vibrator, razor blade sharpener, hair 
dryer, etc. 

—Exhaust fan if no other means of ventilation 
is provided (fan may be in attic, con- 
trolled from bathroom) 








UNITED STATES GYPSUM PRODUCTS 


ACOUSTIC MATERIALS. Tile, metal tile, board, and plaster products for controlling 


reverberation and quieting sound. 


INTERIOR PLASTER AND STUCCO. Fifty varieties including the famous Red Top 


Plaster, for every building need. 
MASON’S AND FINISHING LIME. 
PAINT. New Principle interior paints which 


are 


Quick or Hydrated. 


quick drying, light reflecting, free from 


objectionable odor, cleanable. They have high coverage and high opacity. Also primer and cold 
water paints and paints for exterior and interior masonry surfaces. 


PLASTER BASES. 


A complete line of standard metal laths, gypsum lath, insulation board 


lath, metal accessories and light weight economical Pyrobar gypsum partition tile. 


ROOFS, FLOORS AND PARTITIONS. Pre-cast and poured gypsum slabs, and ribbed 


steel decks for roofs and floors. Gypsum block for partitions and fireproofing. 


SHEATHING. 
SHEETROCK. 


An insulating board type and Gyplap the fireproof gypsum board sheathing. 


Fireproof Gypsum panel material for dry wall construction to receive paint, 


wall paper or any other decoration. Also available predecorated to reproduce wood grain, 


SHINGLES. 
SIDING. 
THERMAL INSULATION. 
TRUSSTEEL STUDS. 


erection and non-inflammability. 


USG PLASTERING SYSTEMS. 


Asphalt and asbestos cement shingles in a variety of styles and colors. 
Asbestos cement siding in a variety of colors, also with self-cleaning Glatex surface. 
Board, blanket, loose fill and reflective types. 


A system of light weight hollow steel partition framing, for speedy 


Construction methods for applying Rocklath or Metal 


Lath. to wood frame, steel or masonry, to reduce sound transmission and to minimize plaster 


cracks‘ and joist ‘streaking. 


WEATHERWOOD. A panel material combining construction, insulation and sound deaden- 


ing with interior finish. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Sales Offices 








Albany, N. Y............. 1106 National Savings Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga 1726 Candler Bidg. 
I IN caps ccnscocccnaensigntcsnmmnisste Court Square Bldg. 
DiCMPRTN RE, PL aca ccs sesesccsncsasessnccvebecsiss 1203 Comer Bldg. 
Boston, Mass...505 Statler Office Bldg., 20 Providence St. 
I eins <acvovccshancotgrbaceesocsasboncapctedboicns 1116 Rand Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 1013 Liberty Life Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill......... ....300 West Adams St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio... cece l LIZ Carew Tower 
oe | Mall © ac se ae 627-629 Hanna Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex............. 30'/, Highland Pk. Shopping Village 





836 Continental Oil Bldg. 
rhea ds. 7310 Woodward Ave. 


Denver, Colo... 
Detroit, Mich... 


oe, eR ROO ag eer: 2030 Commerce Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1015 Architects’ and Builders’ Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mow... cccsecseeses 4638 Mill Creek Pkwy. 
Los Angeles, Calif... 807 Architects Bldg. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn.................... 


(At Mill) 439 W. Oregon St. 
sessed 10 Foshay Tower 





NO a nate sisecssinccscasstbssscansandvvoese 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Omaha, Neb............... 915 Woodmen of the World Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa.................00 1616 Walnut St. 





PUN PNG esi ciebe asciscesens 1905 Commonwealth Bldg. 
Portland, Ore.. ...302 Spalding Bldg. 











Sg OEE © SE aR aE Rie 8032 Forsyth Blvd. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Dooly Bldg. 
San Francisco, Callif..........ckeceeeeseee 2501 Harrison St. 
Seattle, Washa..........ccseccsesseesseeee 1131 Dexter Horton Bidg. 


Washington, D. C...Investment Bidg., I5th and K Sts., N. W. 


Samson Plaster Board Company 
Sales Agents for United States Gypsum Company 
Crosby Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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An Engineer 5 experience with 
OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 


G. KENDRICK BRINGHURST is a well known Consulting Engineer of Phila- 
delphia. Many of the large buildings of which he has been the Engineer are 
equipped with Petro oil burning equipment, including the Essex Hotel, Medical 
Arts Building, Peoples Trust Building and 1530 Locust Street Apartment Hotel, 
and manufacturing plants, including Pecora Paint Company and E. J. Spangler Co. 

He speaks here of oil burning systems, based on actual results covering 
several years following installation, having kept accurate records of operating 
costs as a part of his service to his clients. 
































“I have found that Petro equipment, burning the heaviest and cheapest 
grades of oil fuel, is so designed as to meet the individual characteristics of the 
particular plant it is to fire, thereby resulting in the most satisfactory opera- 
tion, particularly in the case of full-automatic installations. Petro equipment 
has in every case met my own as well as my clients’ requirements for accurate 
performance, rugged construction, and saving in fuel and labor costs. 


“In no case has the saving in operating cost been less than my preliminary 
estimate submitted to the client, in several instances these savings running as 
high as 30% to 40% compared to previous operation with other types of firing 
equipment. 


“Actually there is not a great deal of difference in construction between 
the better makes of oil burners—but there is plenty of difference in their installa- 
tions and subsequent reliability of servicing. Petro, in my experience, give more 
intelligent thought to installation details, in living up to the contract plans and 
specifications, and finally in showing a continued interest in each particular in- 
stallation, whether it be a small residence or large manufacturing plant.” 





Mr. Bringhurst’s comments lend emphasis to a basic factor design. This can be partly understood through the illustra- 
in Petro’s ability to “Match the job”. This is the exactitude tions, which are: (left) an automatic burner for unheated 
5 No. 5 or lighter oils; (center) the oil circuit side of a burner 
. ES : for pre-heated No. 6 (Bunker “C”) oil; and (right) the 
range of capacities and types of operation provided by the same burner equipped for automatic operation, including 
Model W group, without alteration of basic principle or self-modulation of firing to match fluctuations of demand. 


with which a Petro burner may be selected from the wide 





“ 
eg 
a i 
va 


CAPACITIES: to 145 gal. per hr.—487 boiler h.p.—68,000 sq. ft. steam E.D.R. 


FOR FURTHER Petro Industrial Burners for Automatic operation with pre insuring reliability of operation and fuel economy. 
INFORMATION heated No. 6 oil, or with No. 5 or lighter oils, are available 
in eight sizes, Models W-2% to W-9 inclusive. Each burnet 
is a self contained assembly of motor, fan, pump, rotary cup 
atomizer and interlocked air and oil adjustments. 


Semi Automatic and Manually controlled Model W Burners 
and “‘Mechanical” type units are also available to meet cir- 
cumstances which do not require automatic operation. 















CATALOG! ets 3 : : aes 
T'S ; To the Architect in domestic building, Petro offers a com 
In the use of preheated No. 6 oil, the Petro Thermal Vis- plete line of burners for use with existing heating plants and 


cosity System is an integral part of a Petro installation, complete oil fired boilers and winter air conditioners. 











Petro’s Engineering Division will gladly answer questions. The Petro 
Industrial Equipment Catalog will be sent promptly on request 


PETRO 


Cuts Steam Costs 







PETROLEUM HEAT 
STAMFORD 


AND POWER COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 





—Makers of good Oil Burning Equipment since 1903— 
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MOST FAMOUS NAME IN HEATING 


PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to 


Architects, Draftsmen 


and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here are all 8% x 11 unless otherwise noted, and 
will be sent free, except as indicated, upon request to readers of PENCIL 


Points by the firm issuing them. 
mention PENCIL POINTS. 


WALL PANELING—A new gen- 
eral catalog (A.I.A. File No. 23-L-2) 


_ covering the Marlite line of pre- 


| of interiors. 
| color chips to show the range of 


finished wall paneling, moldings, 
other Marsh products, may be had 
from Marsh Wall Products, Inc., 
114 Main St., Dover, Ohio. The 
12-page catalog shows the actual 
use of the panels in different kinds 
Feature is the use of 


| standard colors in which Marlite is 


available. In addition to the wood 


| and metal moldings, the new line 





of Marsh extruded plastic mold- 
ings is shown in color, types, and 


sizes available. 


Also published by the same firm: 
The Marlite Dealer, a newsy 4- 
page house organ edited for the 
firm’s dealers, featuring sales helps 


| for Marlite merchants. 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT — 
Motif'd Acoustone, a new develop- 
ment in acoustical treatment, is ex- 
plained in a brochure from United 
States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago. Instructions on how 
to create individual motif’d pat- 
terns are contained in the_ bro- 
chure, together with photographic 
illustrations of motif’d surfaces. 


STEEL SASH—A two-page catalog 
sheet, 9 x 12, from Mesker Bros. 
Iron Co., 424 S. 7th St., St. Louis, 
Mo., features the ‘Merit-Meter,” 
which compares the features of 
firm’s sash with those of other 
manufacture. Included also are 
illustrations of twelve manufactur- 
ing features. 


CELOTEX BOOKLETS—A num. 
ber of booklets are available from 
The Celotex Corp., 919 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl., discussing 
the application of Celotex in vari- 
ous types of building construction. 
Booklets may be had on vacation 
retreats, various types of farm 
buildings, interior use of Celotex, 
interior finishes for offices and 
stores, Celotex shingles and sidings, 
roof insulation for apartments, 
hotels, and homes. Specifications 
and construction details are in- 
cluded. 


When writing for these items please 


TEMLOK INSULATION—Tem- 
lok insulation—what it is, how to 
use it for sheathing and insulating, 
as well as decorating—is described 
in a 12-page catalog from Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. Al- 
so described is Temlok Lath, an in- 
sulating plaster base; ‘Temseal 
sheathing; and Monowall, a fac- 
tory-finished, hardened wood-fibre 
board for use as interior finish on 
walls and ceilings. 


STANDARDS BROCHURE~—The 
report of the committee which 
worked on Project A62 for Ameri- 
can Standards Association for the 
coordination of dimensions of 
building materials and equipment 
is now available in printed form. 
The 60-page brochure was form- 
erly available reproduced by the 
Ditto process. The printed report 
deals with the development of the 
4-inch increment with regard to 
certain building products. Copies 
may be had from Modular Service 
Association, 110 Arlington  St., 
Boston, Mass. 


WELDING BOOK—A_55-page 
book, “Welding Procedures,” re- 
cently published by Air Reduction 
Sales Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York, clarifies the proper welding 
process for a particular metal under 
various circumstances. The book 
recommends the best filler metals 
to be used for each process, de- 
scribes specialized welding tech- 
niques not commonly known. Data 
are given in an appendix for the 
calculation of electrode and gas 
welding rod consumption for differ- 
ent types of welds. Comparative 
record sheets enable the user to 
tabulate data that help him de- 
termine the best welding method 
for a particular job. 


WATERPROOFING MATERIAL 
—A new 4-page bulletin from 
Primoid Products Corp., 103 Park 
Ave., New York, describes its va- 
rious rubber-base compounds de- 
signed to stop leaks or seepage 
through brick, concrete, stucco, 
other types of masonry. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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This is a “No-headache’” roof 


.. No headache for your client 
.. No headache for you 


You may have had some experience 
with a “headache” roof. For every head- 
ache it gives your client, your client is 
apt to give you a string of headaches. 

If you have had that sad experience, 
you will find assurance in the many old 
records of 20 years, 30 years or even 
40 years of trouble-free service that have 
been given by roofs of coal tar pitch. 


Coal tar pitch lasts because it can 


resist water. It lasts because it has the 
power to heal small breaks and present 
an unbroken surface to the elements. 
Coal tar pitch roofs last because their 
slag or gravel surface protects them 
from sun, hail and wind. 

For your client’s sake...and for your 
own sake ... stick to coal tar pitch. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


KOPPERS COAL TAR PITCH ROOFING AND WATERPROOFING 


we K OP PER S ptoducle 


——————— — 
KOPPERS COMPANY 
1279 Koppers Bldg., (19) Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me copies of these folders: 


(2 “Roofing Specifications”’ D “Where to Use Pressure- 
treated Timber” 
0 “‘Water-Cooled Roofs” 
0 “How to Measure Depth 
(C0 “Steep Roofs of Coal of Penetration in 
Tar Pitch” Pressure-treated 
Timber” 
0 ‘‘Membrane Waterproof- 
ing Specifications”’ 0 “Pressure-treated Poles” 
0 “Dampproofing” 0 “Painting of Creosoted 
Wood” 
D “Waterproofing and 


Dampproofing ne ie 2 
Waterworks” CO “Creosote 


C0 “Waterproofing and 0 “Disinfectants” 
Gasproofing Sewage ; < 
Disposal Plants’’ O “Paving with Tarmac 
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NORTON FLOORS — The. non- 
slip and wear-resistant features of 
Alundun Aggregate, a ceramic 
abrasive for monolithic or pre-cast 
terrazzo floors, cement floors, stair 
and floor tiles, and ceramic mosaic 
tiles, are presented in an 8-page 
folder from Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Specifications and typical in- 
stallations are included. 





NEW ILG CATALOG ON 


UNIT HEATERS 


Covers comprehensive I LG lines of hori- 
zontal, vertical, low-ceiling and textile- 
type Unit Heaters—all designed to make 
8-way savings while heating the “vital 
zone’’—where people work, shop or play. 


NEW ILG CATALOG ON 


PROPELLER FANS 


36-page, fully illustrated, colorful catalog 
picturing complete ILG line of Self- 
Cooled Motor Propeller Fans (8” to 72”) 
for all purposes. Includes data _ tables, 
dimension drawings, wiring diagrams. 


NEW ILG CATALOG ON 


UNIVERSAL BLOWERS 


The complete story on all types of ILG 
Blowers for ventilating, air conditioning, 
dust removal, etc. Multi-page, colorful—- 
includes full specifications, performance 
data, engineering information, etc. 





ELECTRICAL HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT—In its new 32-page 
catalog, “Your New Home and 
Your Pocketbook,” the General 
Electric Co. Home Bureau, 1285 
Boston Aye., Bridgeport, Conn., 
makes a step-by-step pictorial and 
dollars-and-cents analysis of two 
homes, one of which is less expen- 
sive to buy, the other being less 
expensive to live in. The catalog 
is concerned with the operating 
equipment of the household and 
its influence on the monthly dollar 
outlay required to pay for and live 
in new houses. 






















ELEVATORS — The Rotary Lift 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., has publish- 
ed a new catalog, No. RE-301 
(A.LA. File No. 33) on its Oildrau- 
lic electric elevators. The 8-page 
catalog is presented as a file folder 
containing schematic drawings, 
specifications, layout data on Oil- 
draulic elevators for freight and 
passenger use. 


CONVECTORS—The new line of 
Modine convectors is described and 
illustrated in the 32-page Catalog 
No. 241-A recently issued by Mo- 
dine Mfg. Co., Racine, Wisc. It 
contains information on_ every 
phase of convector heating for the 
architect, builder, heating contrac- 
tor. Photo-diagrams are used to 
illustrate installation methods. 
Other features include practical 
installation tips, hot water and 
steam engineering data, roughing- 
in dimensions and instructions. 


WEATHER CONTROL FOR 
HOT WATER HEATING—Bul- 
letin No. 175, eight pages, (A.I.A. 
File No. 30-C-25), from Sarco Co. 
Inc., 475 Fifth Ave., New York, 
gives a detailed description of the 
operation of the Sarcotherm  sys- 
tem of weather control for hot 
water heating. Installation details, 
wiring diagrams, capacities, rough 
ing-in dimensions are given. 


WIRING DEVICES—Catalog No. 
10, 96 pages (A.I.A. File No, 31- 
C-7), from Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., presents the 
firm’s line of wiring devices. It is 
arranged in groups for convenient 
selection, contains such products as 
surface switches, connecting devices, 
fuses and cutouts, etc. A price list 
is included. 


WATER STOPPAGE — The story 
of Volclay—a natural hydrous sili- 
cate of alumina, which has_ the 
ability to absorb many times its 
own weight of water and to swell 
in the process—what it is, how it 
works, how to use it, what it has 
done, and what it costs, is pre- 
sented in a 14-page catalog from 
American Colloid Co., 363 W. Su- 
perior St., Chicago, III. 


TWO COAT PAINTING—A 12- 
page booklet, 5 x 714, from Eagle- 
Picher Lead Co., Temple Bar 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, presents 
the pro’s and con’s of two coat 
painting. Included are mixing 
formulas, FHA specifications for 
two-coat painting, suggestions on 
applying Eagle white lead paint. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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COMPLEMENTARY CONTOURS 


‘i wide variety of units composing the Pittco Store Front Metal line affords the 
architect an opportunity to achieve unusually pleasing combinations of members. 


Each unit in the line bears a definite design relationship to all other units which may D E T 
~ 
hail A | L: 


be combined with it in actual store front work. The effective contrast between 
smooth, sweeping surfaces and adjacent surfaces which are interrupted by bead- in the above combinetion, 
the clean arc of the sash face- 


ing or sharp contours, is a design element provided generously by Pittco Metal. ; ‘ 
plate enhances and intensi- 


This quality is exemplified in the sash shown above. Whatever problems of metal Sct Rind tah woh 


construction may confront you in designing quality store fronts, you will find a ing. Sash:12-A. Jamb: PX-195. 
distinguished answer to them in the varied bars, mouldings and sash of the Pittco 
Metal line. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ITTCO STORE FRONT METAL 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


"PITTSBURGH" sland for Zualuiy Glass 
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(Continued from page 38) 


FROZEN FOOD LOCKER 
PLANTS—A new 20-page catalog 
from Pacific Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., features frozen food 
locker plants that have been insu- 
lated with the firm’s Palco Wool 
redwood bark insulation. Illustra- 
tions of interiors and exteriors of 
various plants are featured, and 
various phases of locker construc- 
tion and operation are included. 


WATER HEATERS—The _ Hot- 
point line of automatic electric 
water heaters is presented on 26 
loose sheets fastened into a folder, 
and available from Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 5600 
W. Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. Con- 
struction and installation details 
are furnished. 

Also from the same firm: book- 
lets and folders on various Hot- 
point home appliances—ranges, re- 
frigerators, laundry equipment, 
kitchen sanitation equipment, and 
commercial equipment. 


FLOOR WAX MAINTENANCE 
—A 4-page folder, “Legal Aspect of 
Floor Wax Maintenance,” may be 
had from Franklin Research Co., 
5134 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia. 
It is a combination of two reprints 
of magazine articles, one giving 
a comprehensive study of law suits 
due to falling; the other presenting 
a few precautions to observe when 
using a water emulsion wax. 

The same firm also has an 8-page 
booklet, “Modern Trends in Floor 
Finishing and Maintenance Meth- 
ods,’ a combination of reprints 
from trade journals. One article 
reviews the history of the develop- 
ment of floor waxes; the other tells 
the history of wood finishing. 


CONVECTORS—A 4-page folder 
(Bulletin C-451, A.I.A. File No. 30- 
C-4) from McQuay, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, N.E., Minneapolis, 
Minn., illustrates the standard, all- 
purpose convectors for free stand- 
ing, wall hung, partially or fully 
recessed applications. A table of 
convector capacities, as well as 
schematic drawings, are included. 

Also available: Bulletin No, 751 
(A.I.A, File No. 30-C-43) on radial 
type unit heaters. This 8-page 
catalog gives wiring and piping 





diagrams, tables showing steam ca- 
pacities, hot water capacities, other 
data, as well as unit heater ar- 
rangements for typical installa- 
tions. Bulletin No. 746 (AIA. 
File No. 30-C43) on its downflow 
unit heaters is an 8-page catalog, 
complete with wiring and piping 
diagrams, and tables giving hot 
water capacities, dimensional data, 
steam capacities, and specifications. 


CONDENSER UNITS — A two- 
page specification sheet, CR-175, 
from Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., describes the firm’s Type 
7G8 reciprocating condensing unit 
for use in air conditioning and 
product refrigeration in all types of 
business and industries. 


FURNACE -A 4-page folder, from 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Co. Inc., 101 
Park Ave., New York, contains 
specifications and complete data on 
the new 80FWA _ coal-burning, 
warm air furnace with blower and 
automatic blower control. ‘The new 
furnace has been designed in ac- 
cordance with specifications which 
meet FWA, USHA, PBA, and FSA 
requirements for defense housing. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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But these millions of tiny holes in the new 
J-M Perforated Asbestos Felt actually 
mean a better Built-up Roof ...Read why: 


MAGINE making a better built-up roof by punching 
holes in the felts! Yet that’s exactly what has been 
done in the J-M Perforated Asbestos Felt! And the 
“‘safety-valve’’ action these holes provide is sound and 
easy to understand. It works like this: The minute per- 
forations permit trapped air to escape as the felts are 
laid, thus reducing objectionable blisters to a minimum. 
But once the felts are in place, the tiny holes are com- 
pletely sealed by the waterproofing asphalt! 

More flexible and easier to handle, J-M Perforated 
Felts are quickly broomed into place . . . adhere snugly 
to the roof deck and to each other. No wonder you get 
a better built-up roof! 

J-M Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos Roof, built with the new 
Perforated Felt is rotproof, fire-resistant . .. need no pro- 
tective coating to withstand the sun’s drying-out action. 





Smooth-Surfaced— 


" JOHNS-MANVILLE — 








j 


Send for the free 48-page book, “Things You 
Should Know About Your Roof.” Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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UNIT HEATERS—Bulletin HR-1, 
from L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 154 W. 
14th St., New York, gives an inter- 
esting history of the development 
and progress of industrial plant 
heating, contains valuable infor- 
mation to people in the heating 
field. In its 16 pages are typical 
installations, design and construc- 
tion features, engineering data, in- 
stallation planning diagrams, typi- 
cal specifications, wiring and_pip- 
ing details. 


DIESEL, ENGINES—Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Harri- 
son, N. J., has issued an 8-page 
catalog, Bulletin S-500-B38A, on its 
four-cycle, direct-injection, and to- 
tally enclosed diesel engine, Mod- 


el DD. Blueprint type drawings 
show dimensions, principal  fea- 
tures. 


ROOFING MATERIALS — The 
National Bureau of Standards 
(U.S. Department of Commerce) 
has issued Report BMS75, a survey 
of roofing materials in the north 
central states. It is the third of a 
series of surveys of the weathering 
qualities and extent of use of roof- 
ing materials in different sections 
of the country. Included is a tabu- 
lation, by States, of the kinds of 
roofing materials found on various 
dwellings in the area covered by 
the survey. Copies may be had 
for 15 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 












AND CONCRETE 
RESTORATION—The Arco Co., 


STUCCO 


7301 Bessemer Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has available a 16-page cata- 
log on its Dum Dum Masonoc, a 
protective and decorative coating 
for concrete, stucco, and masonry 
surfaces. The catalog shows _ be- 
fore and after views of various 
types of buildings using the firm’s 
product. 


TUBULAR MATERIALS—A 
handy technical data card, ‘TDC- 
102-B, listing the latest creep-stress 
data available on B & W Croloys 
and other tubular materials for 
high-temperature service, has been 
issued by Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


CEMENT DISPERSION — A 40- 
page booklet, “Economics of Ce- 
ment Dispersion,” (Research Pa- 
per No. 36) 6 x 9, from The Master 
Builders Co., 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, discusses the ap- 
plication of the principle of dis- 
persion to Portland cement. ‘The 
relation of dispersion to hydration, 
fineness of grinding, and water- 
cement ratio are discussed. 

Also published by the same firm: 
Research Paper No. 35, “Applica- 
tion of the Principle of Dispersion 
to Portland Cement,” 20 pages, 
6 x 9, deals in detail with the prin- 
ciple of dispersion of cement parti- 
cles. Discussed are dispersion in a 
liquid medium, other effects of dis- 
persion on the properties of con- 
crete and mortar. 

Also available: 28-page catalog 
on Pozzolith, a cement dispersing 
agent. The catalog tells the “how” 
and “why” of the agent, pictures 
installations, lists users. 
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& “VON DYKE” EBERHARD FABER 


PLYWOOD PRODUCTS-—In ad- 
dition to price and size informa- 
tion on woods and plywood, the 
semi-annual catalog, 32 pages, of 
the United States Plywood Corp., 
616 W. 46th St., New York, con- 
tains an abundance of illustrations 
which convert it into a manual on 
plywood applications. The new 
catalog has, been re-named ‘The 
Weldwood Catalog of Plywood and 
Allied Products.”” Illustrations in- 
clude applications in construction, 
fixtures, residences, offices, various 
paneling types. 


HUMIDITY CONTROL — Three 
new folders, 6 x 814. from Surface 
Combustion Corp., 2375 Dorr St., 
Toledo, Ohio, describe the Katha- 
bar system of humidity control for 
processing atmospheres for com- 
mercial and industrial applications. 


PACKAGED PLUMBING — The 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisc., has 
available a new book, ‘Matched 
Sets for Small Homes,” in which 
are pictured nine different three- 
piece matched bathroom sets, com- 
plete with specifications and buy- 
ing facts. Also pictured are sets for 
lavettes, a range of sinks, hints on 
room planning. 


WATER CONDITIONING— 
Complete specifications and details 
of the various models in its line of 
household water conditioning 
equipment are contained in a 24- 
page catalog (A.I.A. File No, 29- 
D-3) , available from The Permutit 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Also from the same firm: A water 
softener selector rule for determin- 
ing the size of equipment to be in- 
stalled in any house. 


Tracings to be proud of 


....0n Paper or Cloth! 


Keen draftsmen have long looked to MICROTOMIC 
VAN DYKE for the cleanest, sharpest blueprints 
from modern tracing papers and special cloths. 
In coverage—opacity of line—without rapid 
wear it tops the field. Try the 3 “pencil tracing” 
degrees.* At accredited dealers. 


MIiIiCROTOMIC 


VAN DYKE 
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EBERHARD FABER DRAWING PENCIL WITH MICROTOMIC LEAD 
18 DEGREES—AND 6 DEGREES WITH CHISEL POINT LEADS 
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RIGHT NOW OUR FACTORIES have only one interest: to 
make more Defense Aluminum than the world has ever 
seen before. Every resource we can muster is concentrated 
on that job. 

WHEN AMERICA HAS WON THROUGH to make the world 
safe for our children to live in... the saying is: What a 
lot of aluminum is going to be available for everybody. 
THE REAL POINT TO PONDER is how to get set to make 
that deluge of light metal work for you. In the kind of 
world we’re going to have, sure as fate, the man who fails 
to call, now, on every resource at his command is going 
to be left at the post. 


WE’VE COINED A WORD: 

IMAGINEERING. It’s the fine art of deciding where you go 
from here. It’s the act of thinking out what you are going 
to face, and doing something about it now. Imagination 
plus engineering is a formula for the future you’re going 
to hear more about. 

A MAN CAN be producing for Defense at top speed and 
be imagineering at one and the same time. In fact, the 
more he is devoted to Defense now, the more he needs 
imagineering for THE DAY WHEN. 


OBVIOUSLY, you can imagineer with steel, copper, glass, 


zinc, plastics, or what have you. We hope you will, because 
the world is going to need better use of all materials than 
it ever saw before. 


THE CLOSER YOU GET TO FUNDAMENTALS the more 
quickly you must decide that the great need is going to 
be for the very things Alcoa Aluminum does best: Light- 
ness with strength, resistance to corrosion, reflectivity, 
workability and all the rest of its powers all wrapped up in 
a low-cost package full of unlimited possibilities for you, 
personally, in your business. 
TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE. Already, many 
an industry, many a company, has called us into an 
imagineering session. We’ve seen things projected that 
will make news when the curtain can be lifted. Usually 
THE JOB we’ve been able to help with some imagineering of our own. 


1S DOES THIS SUGGEST ACTION? WE HOPE SO. 


ALUMINUM, 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


DEFENSE, 
BEING 


~ | M ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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rating. However, the huge build- 
ing program momentarily antici- 
pated should provide enough nour- 
ishment to keep the industry alive. 

The war effort may call for 
longer hours and harder work on 
the part of your government’s ar- 
chitectural men, but as far as the 
Navy’s Bureau of Yard and Docks 
unit is concerned, no better work 
will be forthcoming. In our opin- 
ion, and backed-up by Richard E. 
Neutra’s observation, this group is 
doing a superlative job. Their 
work is being recognized and meri- 
toriously awarded distinctive hon- 
ors. The guiding light and, no 
doubt, the hardest worker in this 
outfit is Howard C. Sullivan, 
Chief of the Architectural Section. 
This namesake of another great 
pioneer in architecture of | fifty 
years ago may well be considered 
a pioneer of a new and vital ar- 
chitecture in the government serv- 
ice. For government architecture 
has for many years followed the 
trend of archaeology, but Sully’s 
heroic energy, plus Admiral Mor- 
reel’s “go” sign, overcame the 
double barrier of bureaucracy and 
Vignola. With the greatest aggre- 
gation of talent in the history of the 
Bureau, with men whose intense 


DGAT een 
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loyalty is noteworthy for a govern- 
ment office, Sully has been able to 
produce a Federal architecture, al- 
beit semi-industrial, and to serve 
the Nation’s victory purpose, ex- 
tremely characteristic of our age. 
RED 


AIR RAID CONFERENCE 


As a result of the present national 
crisis, and because of the tremen- 
dous need for technical information 
in the field of civilian defense, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has opened the facilities of its Ar- 
chitectural Clinic to experimenta- 
tion on Air Raid Precautions and 
Defense Architecture for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

An Air Raid Precautions Con- 
ference was held December 22-23 
at the Institute for representatives 
of professional, civil, and layman 
organizations. The meetings were 
conducted to correlate available in- 
formation and to plan a program 
where all of this work may be made 
useful to the defense needs of the 
metropolitan areas. 

Special contributions on de- 


tailed phases of civilian defense 
were made by various municipal 
and professional 


representatives. 





“Well, I have teld you the kind of defense building that will save the country. 
Make up the blueprints and have them ready for me in twenty minutes.” 





Feature of the two-day meeting was 
an exhibition of the work done in 
Defense Architecture at Pratt, in- 
cluded examples of air raid shelter 
projects, structural air raid precau- 
tions, and technical research in in- 
dustrial camouflage. 


CRET DESIGNS TRAIN 
INTERIOR SCHEME 


Interiors of the cars for the New 
York Central’s new Empire State 
Express trains were arranged by 
Paul Philippe Cret, offer a_pleas- 
ing variety of restful color schemes. 
Striking feature of the decorative 
scheme is a_ series of thirty-six 
murals used throughout the trains, 
depicting scenes typical of the 
route of the trains. The stream- 
lined locomotives which haul the 
trains were specially styled by 
Henry Dreyfus, industrial designer. 

Murals for the coach interiors 
were painted by Mary Louise Law- 
ser, Miriam Tindall Smith, and 
Leslie Ragan. 


A. 1. S. C. JURY 


The following jury has been ap- 
pointed by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction to select the 
prize-winning designs in the stu- 
dents’ annual bridge design com- 
petition: Lorimer Rich and Don E. 
Hatch, Architects; Henry C. Tam- 
men, of Howard, Needles, Tam- 
men & Bergendoff, Consulting En- 
gineers; Roger W. Sherman, of 
“Architectural Record”; and L. G. 
Sumner, Engineer of Bridges & 
Structures for the State of Con- 
neticut Highway Department. 
Details of the competition were 
announced on page 12 of the Oc- 
tober, 1941 issue of PENCIL PoINTs. 


CIVILIAN POST 
FOR VOORHEES 


Appointment of Stephen F. Voor- 
hees of New York to the National 
Committee for Civilian Protection 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects as regional representative for 
the states of New York, New Jersey, 
and Delaware, has been announced 
by Horace W. Peaslee, chairman. 
Geoffrey Platt, of New York, has 
been named to represent the New 
York Chapter in maintaining con- 
tact with the national committee. 
Civilian defense committees are 
being organized in seventy-one 
chapters of the Institute. Regional 
representatives will function as 
liaison officers between the Chaptei 
committees, the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and the War Department. 
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CURE AND PROTECT ALL 
CONCRETE WITH... 


SISALKRAFT 


Just cover the fresh slab with SISAL- 
KRAFT — and forget it. This air-and- 
moistureproof paper seals in the water 


; S P E E D of the mix—thus effectively curing and 




















protecting at the same time. 


7 No sprinkling, no watching — with re- 
Y sulting savings in labor. No sand, straw, 
i ono™ burlap or tarps. SISALKRAFT cures and 


protects at ONE low cost. 


Gives hardness, strength and wearing perject and permanent 
qualities comparable to curing by com- 





cienc’ os or pon gearensl ee The counter weight method of mechanical balance is fun- 
Fri a ’ damental in principle — it is permanent because the law 
E Write for file of data of gravity is unchanging. Double hung windows with cord. 
pulley and counter weight are permanently satisfactory — 
The SISALKRAFT Co. require no adjustments and with sengpha Spot Sash Cord 

i - - rvice. 
7 Y. : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS joa ae wager en ade “generally preter Samson Spot Sash 


Cord — identified by Colored Spots (Reg. S. Pat. Off.) 
| SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS — BOSTON, MASS. 


San Francisco 
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Is It Fair 
To Tie Your Client 
ToA 


One Fuel Boiler? 


‘i 
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oe bi iefedt uppose you specify a complete unit oil 
Employers Mutual Insurance Company Building, Wausau, Wisconsin. hurni = b il or? TI syste ~~ , 
Architects, Childs and Smith, Chicago; General Contractor, Paul Steen- urning Dotler: 1€ system can never 


berg Construction Company, St. Paul; Glazing Contractor, Hosser be changed to coal without buying a new 
Glass Company, Wausau. Glazing Compound, Piasti-Glaze. boiler. 

Suppose you specify a coal burning boiler 
that’s not adapted for oil; then the same 
holds true again. 

Why tie your client fast to any one fuel 
when the Burnham Yellow-Jacket Conver- 
sion Boiler will burn either one with equal 











Wherever you go, you will find the better glazing jobs efficiency ? 

done with Plasti-Glaze—America’s leading glazing com- See Sweet’s. See for yourself. 
pound. It glazes with ease — is moderate in cost — BURNHAM BOILER CORPORATION 
remains PERMANENTLY plastic. ivingus, 7° *. a 










1922—1942 
Twenty Years of Dependable Service 


wii ae PLASTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY .. 


GENERAL OFFICE 6481 GEORGIA AVENUE @ OFTROIT MICHIGAN 
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SPARE THAT FINE 
OLD DRAWING! 


Architects whose enthusiasm for 
the Victory Program has led them 
to pull all the old drawings out of 
their files and bundle them off to 
paper collecting depots should heed 
the recent news note from London 
concerning the recovery of Sir 
Charles Barry’s original drawings 
of the Houses of Parliament! 
These came to light after 61 
years in the attic of a suburban 
home, when Charles J. Marshall, 
82, a retired church architect, was 
clearing his house of old papers in 
response to pleas of Britain’s paper 
salvage authorities, The drawings, 
on the heavy paper used by Eng- 
lish draftsmen, came to Mr. Mar- 
shall from his architectural critic, 
Edward Barry, son of the architect 
who redesigned the Houses of Par- 
liament after the destruction of the 
Government buildings by fire in 
1834. When they were found in 
the attic, Marshall remembered 
that Prime Minister Churchill had 
publicly stated that Parliament 
buildings destroyed by Nazi bombs 
could not be rebuilt because the 
original plans could not be found. 
The drawings were, of course, 
turned in immediately to the Chief 





Architect of the Ministry of Works 
for copying; and they will ulti- 
mately become the property of the 
R.I.B.A. 

In established offices of this coun- 
try there are equally valuable doc- 
uments which would be prized by 
the historical associations of local 
communities, or by such reposi- 
tories of architectural treasures as 
the Library of Congress, or Avery 
Library, at Columbia University, 
and other college libraries. Surely 
it would not be an imposition to 
urge that those disposing of old 
drawings or other architectural ma- 
terial at least inquire of one of the 
above-mentioned agencies and de- 
termine whether the material might 
be considered valuable. 


SCULPTURE MEDIUM 

The work which has been done at 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology over the past ten or fifteen 
years in developing an improved 
ceramic body particularly for por- 
trait sculpture is discussed in the 
January issue of THE TECHNOLOGY 
REVIEW. 

The article, “Art and Science in 
Sculpture,” describes the manifold 
virtues of nonshrinking terra cotta 
as a sculpture medium, 


FERRISS DRAWINGS 
Hugh Ferriss, who last year was a 
recipient of the first Arnold W. 
Brunner Award, has returned from 
a trip with a large collection of 
field sketches. He is now at work 
making a series of drawings of “40 
Buildings Expressive of the United 
States During This Period” as a 
record of contemporary architec- 
ture, as provided for under the 
Brunner grant, 

PeNcIL Points will reproduce 
some of the Ferriss drawings when 
the project is completed. 


ARCHITECTS MOBILIZE 

Five of Chicago’s architectural and 
engineering firms recently consoli- 
dated to form an organization for 
planning and supervising war con- 
struction. Known as “Five Firms, 
Architects and Engineers,’ the 
group includes Paul Gerhardt, Jr., 
Carl J. Kastrup, McFadzean & 
Everly, Perkins, Wheeler & Will, 
and W. L. Pereira. Each firm will 
continue to keep its identity and 
maintain its own offices and archi- 
tectural work. By pooling their re- 
sources the five firms hope to over- 
come the size handicap that has 
prevented execution of victory con- 
struction projects by smaller firms. 
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SAVE THE DESIGN—CONTROL THE DOOR uttth 


LCN « 466 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill 






® LCN 666 double acting overhead concealed closers; restaurant 
building, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.: Winston Elting, Architect 
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SCARAB CONVENTION 


Fifty delegates and members, rep- 
resenting chapters throughout the 
nation, attended the twenty-fifth 
annual general convention of 
Scarab, national professional archi- 
tectural fraternity, held November 
30-December 3, in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology chapter was host. 

The present national officers 
were elected, include R. Van Buren 
Livingstou, Los Angeles, president; 
Verner I’. Smith, Lawrence, Kans., 
secretary-treasurer; Charles Kelley, 
Dothan, Ala., historian. The 1942 
convention will be held at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va, 


STEEL LECTURES 


The College of Engineering, New 
York University, New York, has 
announced a series of six lectures 
on steel construction to be given 
in cooperation with the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. At- 
tendance at the lectures will be 
open, without charge, to students 
and others who are interested in 
the subject matter, as well as to 
employees of structural steel fab- 
ricators and contractors, 

Three lectures have already been 
held. The remaining three, to be 
held on February 9, 17, and 24, 
will discuss fabrication, scheduling 
of structural steel, and uses of erec- 
tion equipment, respectively. 


KEPPEL RECEIVES 
ARCHITECT’S MEDAL 
Frederick P. Keppel, former presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corp., was 
awarded the medal of honor of the 
American Group of the Société des 
Architectes Diplomés par le Gouv- 
ernement at a dinner given in his 
honor at the Architectural League 
of New York, on December 12. The 
award, made for “distinguished 
service in the advancement of art 
and architect”, was presented by 
Julian C. Levi. 


SHERMAN PRIZE 


Don P. Reimann, a third-year stu- 
dent at Columbia University, has 
been awarded the 1941 Sherman 
Prize of the Columbia University 
School of Architecture for his de- 
sign of a recreation building in a 
Long Island army cantonment. 
Submitted by Ely Jacques Kahn 
and Robert Allan Jacobs, official 
architects for the United Service 
Organizations, the problem of the 
contest stipulated that the building 
conform to U. S. O. requirements. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL AWARDS 
Winners in its Small House Com- 
petition for 1941 were announced 
recently by HousE BEAUTIFUL maga- 
zine. The following architects re- 
ceived awards: Class I, houses with 
three to six rooms— Ross Bel- 
lah and Carl Anderson, Studio City, 
Calif.; Francis E, Lloyd, San Fran- 
cisco; Royal Barry Wills, Boston, 
first, second, and third respectively; 
Class II, houses with seven to ten 
rooms—First, second, and third re- 
spectively were Allan McDowell 
and George Van Anda, Kent, 





Wilson Wurster, 
Clement J. Ford, 


Conn.; William 
San Francisco; 
Atlanta. 

Sectional prizes 
awarded. East — Allan 
and George Van Anda; South — 
Harry Inge Johnstone, Mobile, 
Ala.; West—Gardner A. Dailey, San 
Francisco; Midwest — F. £E. and 
Diedrich F. Rixmann, St. Louis. 
Honorable mentions were given to 
H. Roy Kelley, Los Angeles; Fran- 
cis E. Lloyd, San Francisco; Wil- 
liam Wilson Wurster, San Fran- 
cisco; and Royal Barry Wills, Bos- 
ton. 


were also 
McDowell 
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Architect. Calked with Pecora Calking Compound by Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Washington, 
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olidated Sesinaetne Co., Wasieers. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


NEED PECORA WEATHER PROTECTION 


Almost every important building is designed as 
a permanent landmark. Therefore, architects 
provide all possible protection against weather 
damage. This includes sealing exposed building 
joints to prevent moisture and dirt seepage. 
No material has been so extensively used for 
this purpose as Pecora Calking Compound. 


Experience has proved that longer building life, 
lower repair charges, smaller fuel bills can be 
anticipated. For 33 years Pecora Calking Com- 
pound has demonstrated its dependability in 
all parts of the country, in all types of build- 
ings, with all kinds of building materials. 
Definitely, Pecora will not crack, chip or dry 
out when properly applied. 


Pecora invites your specification and requests for details 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. Sedgley Ave. & Venango St. 


MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. 


PECORA 
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AT LARGE IN 


CREATIVE LITHOGRAPHY AND How 
To Do Ir, by Grant Arnold. 
($3, 202 pages, 614" x814", 16 
lithographs, 9 working drawings, 
appendix and index— Harpe) and 
Brothers, New York) 

With the revival of interest in lith- 

ography and print making in gen- 

eral Mr. Arnold has prepared a 

textbook out of his wide experi- 

ence as teacher and artist. The in- 
structions are detailed sometimes to 
the point of childishness. For the 
person who is contemplating litho- 
graphy as a minor pastime one 
look into this book will discourage 
him. Mr. Arnold warns that the 
equipment required will cost about 
two hundred dollars, and the pit- 
falls of failure are numerous, For 
the serious student the wealth of 
instruction should lead to success- 
ful prints. This is a book for be- 
ginners, yet there are helpful hints 
for the advanced student. The ap- 
pendix gives a valuable list of 
material sources, and the adequate 
index makes for easy reference. 





THE LIBRARY 


This book can guide you from the 
purchase of your stone to the ex- 
hibition of your print. 

Here is a fitting companion for 
that standard reference, “Making a 
Lithograph,” by Stow Wengenroth, 
first published in London in 1936. 

JOHN C, SEWARD 


Unit Costs Or SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
by Henry H. Barmann, Ph.D. 
($1.60, 81 pages, 6” x 9”, bibliog- 
raphy and tables—Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York.) 


In 1931, through the Department 
of the Interior, a four-year Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance 
was begun. An economy-minded 
Congress terminated the work at 
the end of the first year. One find- 
ing of this survey was “the need for 
research directed toward the im- 
provement of existing units of ex- 
penditure”. Dr. Barmann here re- 
ports such a study confined to fifty- 
two buildings constructed between 
1930 and 1937 in New York State. 


Nine units of building size or 
capacity are studied, and it is 
shown that while total cubature is 
the best unit for cost comparisons 
other units should be applied to 
determine the efficiency of the 
building. 

This book is a necessary refer- 
ence for all boards of education 
and all architects engaged in the 
design of school buildings. It is 
hoped that Dr. Barmann will have 
an opportunity to expand his re- 
search in this important subject. 

ye % 


STEEL SQUARE Pocket Book, by 
Dwight L. Stoddard ($1.00, 183 
pages, 4" x 6", 183 illustrations 
—Scientific Book ph te sity 15 
East 26th Street, New York). 

This is one of the most justly 

famous trade handbooks in carpen- 

try. Architectural superintendents 
who take their job inspection seri- 
ously might find a brief study of 

this littke volume would carry a 

generous reward. All that would 

be needed would be to show the 
carpenter foreman a few tricks with 
the steel square to win his awed 
respect. The architect who likes 
to dabble in carpentry as a hobby 
will also find the book extremely 
useful. D. G 











| 3 may be a Jinx on Friday 
but it stands for the TOPS 


in DRAWING PENCILS! 
SMOOTH .. yes, 


indeed! Combination 
of precious wax and 
quality graphite makes 
WINNER Techno-ToNneE 
fairly glide over paper. WINNER Techno-ToNne 
gives you all four freedoms you demand in a 
drawing pencil . Freedom from Scratching, 
Flaking, Smudging and Gritty hard spots. Order 
WINNER from your dealer today. 


WINNER Techno - TONE 


DRAWING PENCIL 


2 for translates 
pr Ma 


GRAY MATTER 
into BLACK MATTER 
WINNER pet A 
17 Degrees — 68 to 9H 


Made in U.S.A. Polished rich 
green. Packed in metal box. 
“tt has the A.W. FABER 
nome on it.” 





































A SERIES ON THE USE OF 
ARTGUM—THE ARTIST’S TOOL 
5. FOR THE WATERCOLORIST 


Among watercolorists ‘‘ARTGUM”’ is without doubt the 
most popular eraser. One knows he can use it, in cor- 
recting his pencil layout, without risk of damaging his 
paper. He knows, too, that if he chances to get a tone 
too dark, ‘““ARTGUM” can be used successfully (when 
the area is dry) to lighten the faulty tone. 


A NOVEL 
WASH 


What he does 
not always 
know is that 
“ARTGUM” 
can play a 
leading part 
in the crea- 
tion of tones designed to represent rough textures, etc. 
This specimen wash indicates something of this possi- 
bility. This effect was produced by placing crumbs of 
“ARTGUM” on water color paper, after which a wash 
of burnt sienna and French blue was puddled on and 
about the particles of ‘““ARTGUM” with a brush and 
allowed to dry. Finally the ‘“ARTGUM” was brushed 
away, giving the effect shown! 
Reprints of this series available on request 





Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY 


“ARTGUM™ brand Erasers os Cleaners 
Rubber Erasers and Soap Erasers 


45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARTGUM 


BRAND 


ERASER & CLEANER 
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CONTOURSCAPING, by Ralph Rodney 
Root, Chicago, Illinois. Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, Publishers, 
1941, 246 pages. Illus., plans, 
color plate. 10 x 7\%4 inches. 
Price $10 


CONTOURSCAPING is a book on land- 
scape design emphasizing the de- 
sign relations of planting, present- 
ed from the author’s viewpoint. 

The fundamental approach of 
the author is that a “contourscape” 
is a work of art in three dimen- 
sions, thus: “A complete contour- 
scape consists of contoural forms 
that begin with ground surface 
variations and end with functional 
use of color form plant material 
and light to achieve by their cor- 
rect arrangements pictorial compo- 
sitions which differentiate this fine 
art from all others.” From the 
context of the book the definition 
includes the natural landscape as 
well as the man-made. In respect 
to the vegetative units of landscape 
composition these are referred to as 
“color form plant material and 
light” which is basically descrip- 
tive of these elements in color, in 
form, and their aspects revealed 
by light, texture being understood. 
This description is not to be con- 
fused with plants in ‘the nursery 
row, but is applicable to a plant 
or planting correctly placed in a 
landscape. 

The book is divided into three 
parts without breakdown into 
chapters: Contoural Forms, Color 
Contours, and Plant Contours. An 
index makes possible reference to 
subjects of direct interest. 

The first part defines the sub- 
ject in the author’s terms, is an 
exposition of his viewpoint of cur- 
rent practice and his interpretation 
of some phases of European work. 
His reasons why the magic of Ital- 
ian gardens cannot be recreated 
are interesting, and his explanation 
of the failure to successfully trans- 
plant these, and examples of other 
countries, to America is well stat- 
ed, although contourly. Of partic- 
ular interest is his diagnosis of 
what a modern or present day con- 
tourscape should be for everyday 
living. Many will agree that “the 
nervous display of ‘look here’ and 
‘look there’ effects” resulting from 
forced axial lines and terminal mo- 
tifs has been much overdone. The 
author is not an informalist by any 
means, and he is no slave to for- 
mality or style when comfortable 
living arrangements are para- 
mount, Style in the author’s opin- 
ion is a one-time obsolete fashion. 

In developing the factor of color 
and lighting in landscape compo- 
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sition, the author presents many 
interesting viewpoints and reasons, 
and offers an explanation why cer- 
tain color arrangements are accept- 
able, and why certain others are 
not. The dig at pastel colors in 
garden schemes as weak discords 
will not be entirely appreciated by 
the lovers of lavender and old lace. 
His thesis in reference to opaque 
and translucent garden flowers as 
a basic arrangement for flower bor- 
der harmony would have been more 
useful if accompanied by enough 
names and at least one garden 
plan to demonstrate the theory, 
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AIR FLOW 





otherwise most readers will find 
this part of the book too abstract. 
The author has been interested in 
color of living plants for a num- 
ber of years and has presented his 
accumulated observations. 

Part III, Plant Contours, dis- 
cusses forms of plants, and then 
departs into soils, drainage, “con- 
tour” forestry, conservation, noise 
reduction, and some regional prob- 
lems, to name some of the subjects. 
There are some errors such as the 
interpretation of the acidity and 
alkalinity readings of the hydro- 
gen-ion concentration (pH) scale 


The illustration shows a smoke test 
photographed in the Barber-Colman 
air flow laboratory. From this labo- 
ratory came the comprehensive data 
used as a basis for determining the 
proper outlet and location for any 
given conditions. This smoke test is 
merely a visual demonstration, as 
the data was actually recorded from 
highly sensitive indicating and re- 
cording instruments. 





GRILLES AND REGISTERS 


"TAILORED" TO THE JOB 


RESCRIBED AIR FLOW means 

that, with UNI-FLO Grilles and 
Registers, the air distribution for any 
given space can be accurately pre- 
determined, using the Engineering Data 
Tables developed by Barber-Colman. 
Moreover, this data is so reliable that 
UNI-FLO installations conforming to 
it are GUARANTEED to provide satis- 
factory air flow. Be sure to specify 
UNI-FLO and you can be SURE of a 
satisfactory job. Write for further in- 
formation today. 

See Catalog in Sweet's (Architectural). 





MODEL “F” 
REGISTER 


One of several models of wall mountings 
available, this one showing only a narrow 
bead around the core. The UNI-FLO 


Catalog includes physical and mounting 
details of all UNI-FLO units; be sure it is 
in your files. 


iB-¢ BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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which is on the basis of 10 rather 
than 14. The interpretation be- 
tween soil deficiencies and fertiliz- 
ers is questionable. 

The book is well illustrated by 
sketch plans, diagrams, and by pho- 
tographic plates of contoural cyl- 
inders, representing “color form 
plant material and light.” 

After a designer has become 
accustomed to use of cylinders 
arranged on plan instead of two- 
dimensional circles,—‘‘penny-drop- 
ping,”’—and to make allowances for 
the more opaque mass of these de- 
vices than the plants they repre- 
sent would have, the method of of- 
fice study has much to commend 


itself. Practically all the designs 
are interesting, but one or two 
make one wonder if he did not 


have to accept a poor design by 
others. 

Taking the book as a whole, the 
author has made many shrewd ob- 
servations, and has proposed meth- 
ods and theories which will pro- 
voke discussion. ‘This reviewer is 
not in sympathy with the coined 
terminology. Landscape architec- 
ture is a subject difficult enough 
to explain, and “contourscaping,’ 
“contourscape” and “contour con- 
tourscape” do not help to clarify 
the situation, 


WILLIAM A. STRONG, A.S.L.A. 


Tee SM ART 


SOLOMON SELDEN, Draftsman, 
3162-29th St., Astoria, Long _ Is- 
land, has several architectural and 
technical books for sale. 





PERSONALS 


The office of the late JoHN CALviN 
STEVENS, F.A.1.A., established in 
1884, and in recent years carried 
on as JOHN CALVIN STEVENS, 
F.A.1.A., and JOHN Howarp 
STEVENS, A.I.A., Architects, will 
be continued as JOHN Howarp 
STEVENS, A.I.A., and JOHN CAL- 


VIN STEVENS, II, A.1.A., Archi- 
tects, 187 Middle St., Portland, 
Maine. 


Joun B. RescukeE, Architect, has 
moved his office from 145 W. 
45th St.. New York, to 690 
Eighth Ave., New York. 


The partnership of JOHN F. Staus 
and JOHN THOMAS RATHER, JR., 
under the name of Joun F. 
Straus, Architect, 500 Stuart Ave., 


Houston, Tex., henceforth will 
be known as Staub & Rather, 
Architects. 


Cart C. Ape, Architect and Engi- 
neer, has moved his office to 80 
East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


WILLIAM MELLEMA, Architect and 
Structural Engineer, has moved 
from 166114 Beverly Blvd., to 
1663 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


RICHMOND H. Sureve, 4./.4. Presi- 
dent, has been elected an honor- 
ary corresponding member of the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 


R. Doutton Storr, Industrial De- 
signer, has opened offices at 509 
Madison Ave., New York. 








MANUFACTURERS’ 
DATA WANTED 


LIVONIA O. STEVENSON, 
Draftsman, 664 Hamilton Road, 
Thornburg, Pa, (P.O. Box No. 5) 
(Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 


KENNETH LODEWICK, 4014 
N.E. Flanders, St., Portland, Ore. 
(Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 


WILLIAM J. MISLICK, Senior 
Draftsman, 851 Wethersfield Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. (Data on small 
home furnishings.) 


LEWIS SIBERZ, Architect, 103 W. 
Mifflin St., Madison, Wisc., is re- 
organizing his office, and would 
like to receive manufacturers’ data 
for his files. 


JULIUS C. BRAUN, Director, De- 
partment of Industrial Arts, Ham- 
burg Public Schools, Hamburg, 
N. Y. (Data for complete A.I.A. 
file to be used in drafting classes.) 


MARTIN A. PRESTON, INC., 
Contracting Engineers, 8 Ridge- 
mont Road, Grosse Point Farms, 
Mich. (Data on plastics, and on 
building construction.) 


MAURICE A. CAPOBIANCA, 
Architect, 106 Highland Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. (Data for complete 
A.I.A, file). 


D. L. CLAYPOOL, Builder, 307 
N. Allen, Pasadena, Calif. (Data 
for complete A.I.A. file for use of 
his draftsmen.) 


BERNARD SYTSNA, Student, 117 
W. 113th Place, Chicago, Ill. (Data 
for complete A.1.A. file.) 
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=, DON GRAF DATA SHEETS 


1 Ten Don Graf Data Sheets crammed with compact, 
concise and comprehensive information on fire doors. 
Don't be without these indispensable data—fill out the 


coupon [JU and mail it to- 
day for this handy fire door in- 
formation. These 10 Data Sheets 
give Underwriters’ requirements 
clearly and simply—and make 
it easy to detail and specify fire 
doors with confidence. 
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voluntary 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan 


helps workers provide for the future 


helps build future bvying power 





helps defend America today 


This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 

During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits . . . present and future. It is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion, It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 

And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! — America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
‘*hit-or-miss.”’ We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 
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Defense Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan 
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How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 








































Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 


Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts 5 something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 

















Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Address 

































The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


———_—__—_ 
THE STANDARD CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Archi- 
tect. They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architect who has not adopted 
these forms as his own? 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 


General Conditions without Agreement .... — .35 
Agreement without General Conditions ....  .15 
EE NEED Nik oc ecccis'es oe cee neces 10 
pre Or TP OUTIEROR ios co's is vee soe sian .10 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 

ee ER I Se Se oe cee eee 10 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) .. — .02 
CR DOE TM DOVER: 6 oss cooks cea eds Bf 
Review of the Standard Documents— 

by William Stanley Parker ............. 1.00 


Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or ean be had from almost any dealer in Archi- 
tect’s supplies. 


J+ 
MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 
Accounting Forms and Binders .......... 
Prices furnished on request 
Asends for: Awtliitects <i o.css sis ce ccceseces $0.40 
Standard Filing System and Alphabetical 
Se MMIII ows wise b'sse ns woke eles 1.00 
Standard Filing System for Architectural 
ae Ee en ee Narre re ar 1.00 
BOOKS 
Handbook of Architectural Practice ...... 5.00 
(Under revision—announcement later.) 
Manual of Accounting for Architects ...... 5.00 
The Autobiography of an Idea— 
Tien. ND. Sh ho ko 'o.0' 0s soe aeee ek 3.00 


(Reprint pending—announcement later.) 
A System of Architectural Ornament— 

PAO ATE: IOs SoGsdap x sneecesves.c 15.00 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 

of Early American Architecture) ........ 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 
ee 2, eg cere Gre 30.00 





Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 









































NEW PRODUCTS 


TENITE TERRAZZO STRIPS 


A new architectural use for a plastic has been de- 
veloped for blocking off sections of terrazzo used 
for flooring in large buildings. Strips of plastic 








Tenite, attached to ribbons of galvanized iron, are 
used as an outline of the design to be followed in 
laying terrazzo floors. The Tenite part remains 
visible after the terrazzo has been ground and 
polished. 

Since the plastic can be produced in an un- 
limited number of colors, architects are allowed a 
correspondingly greater freedom in design. Strips 
are easily cut with tin shears, can be bent into 
various designs. Moisture does not affect the 
strips to an appreciable degree, nor is the materia] 
hazardous in the presence of fire, points out the 
manufacturer. 

The plastic strips are molded by Extruded 
Plastics, Inc. for Manhattan Terrazzo Brass Strip 
Co. Inc., 1915 Park Ave., New York. 


ASPHALT MASTIC BOARD 


Designed to fill many applications in the building 
and other industries where there is a shortage of 
some fibre boards and sheet metals is a new asphalt 
mastic board. Its manufacture is unaffected by 
priorities according to the manufacturer, Keystone 
Asphalt Products Co., 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

The board is not a fluxed oil sheet, but is com- 
posed of a high melting point asphalt in combina- 
tion with fine mineral aggregate sealed between 
dry non-bleeding liners to provide a waterproof, 
rigid, non-warping board. It is acid and alkali re- 
sistant, may be formed into various shapes, or cor- 
rugated. The board is available in_ thicknesses 
from 80 to 120 calipers, widths up to 50 feet, and 
in any length desired. It is black in color, will 
take a surfacing finish. 

Besides being used as a roofing and siding mate- 
rial, the board may also be used for ductwork in 
warm-air heating, air conditioning, and industrial 
air blower systems. 

The firm is also offering a reinforced sheet with 
a center core of expanded metal laminated _be- 
tween sheets of asphalt mastic board. This product 
combines the properties of the regular mastic board, 
adding the tensile strength of the metal core. 
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GARBAGE DISPOSAL UNIT 


The recently-announced In-Sink-Erator, product of 
In-Sink-Erator Mfg. Co., Racine, Wisc., is an elec- 
trically-operated appliance for the immediate dis- 





posal of all food waste directly from the kitchen 
sink, will fit any sink drain opening of the stand- 
ardized size of the sink manufacturers. The com- 
plete unit consists of a sink drain flange, drain 
cover with stopper, removable safety feed spout, 
shredding compartment with a drain by-pass, rotor, 
and removable stationary shredder. 

The capacity of the unit is unlimited while in 
operation. It is self cleansing by the action of the 
centrifugal force of the water and the pumping 
action of the rotor shredder. 


FLUORESCENT LAMP RESISTOR 


Designed for use with the six-watt T-5 fluorescent 
lamps on either alternating or direct current is a 
new Type K-40878 resistor from Ward Leonard 
Electric Co., 31 South St., Mount Vernon, New 
York. The design of the resistor eliminates the 
need of using an auxiliary when operating these 
lamps on 120 volt circuits, providing a suitable 
manual momentary contact starting switch is con- 
nected in the circuit. The new resistor can be 
mounted in any standard fixture or wiring trough. 


LOW-COST OIL FURNACE 


A new economy line of oil furnaces, designed to 
meet defense housing requirements, has been an- 
nounced by Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp., Day- 
ton, Ohio. The new Vapor-flame furnace is offered 
in three models, all rated at approximately 60,000 
Btu output, and priced for installation in homes 
costing $6,000 and under. All models provide auto- 
matic heat. Basically the three furnaces are alike. 
\dditional equipment incorporated in two of the 
models is contained in an interchangeable section 
forming the base of the cabinet. 

The furnace incorporates a high-low flame, va- 
porizing oil burner which has no moving parts, 
is Noiseless in Operation. 

Cabinets are finished in two shades of green 
crinkle, enamel, “Bonderized’’ inside and _ out 
against rust and corrosion. The heating chamber 
is of heavy, 16-gauge, hot-rolled steel. Controls 
consist of a small Airtemp room thermostat, com- 
‘ination fan and limit switch on the forced air 
models, internal wiring, switch assembly, and a 
}rimary oil control for automatic operation of the 
burner. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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STANLEY BUTTS § 

i 

There is a Stanley Butt suited for every resi- if 

dence door, exterior or interior; for doors in I 

commercial buildings, schools, hospitals and ‘4 
factories . . . any door anywhere. 4 . 

For long time, trouble-free use specify . 


Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. 


JUST PUSH } 
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New exclusive Non-Rising Pin stays down. Me 
fe 

Stanley Hardware Catalog No. |~ 

61 illustrates and describes the |) 

complete line-—use it for ready | 

reference. Acopy willbe gladly ~~ 

sent on request. The Stanley by 

Works, New Britain, Conn. BS 
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with Laux RE y J 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


plot and BINDING, due to moisture absorption 
in millwork, sash, doors, floors, cabinet work, plywood 

. can now be controlled by first applying Laux REZ. 

Laux REZ penetrates into the wood fibre, leaves a tough 
water-repellent barrier on cell walls . . . and so controls 
moisture absorption, swelling, grain raising, loss of dimension. 

Also, Laux REZ contains a potent toxic that controls 
dry rot, fungus growth, stain, decay. 

Do as thousands are doing today . . . get positive low 
cost protection .. . demand Laux REZ on wood construction 
and wood products everywhere. 

_REZ is applied with brush, spray or dip treatment. Dries 
quickly and makes a perfect base for paint or stain. Paint, 
hardware or lumber dealers can supply REZ, or write your 
nearest Laucks office for complete information. 


Dont Forel... 
yY REZ is to Wood | 














» @ 
Rustproofing is to Metal 








LAUCKS WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Dry rot, moisture, stain, decay and other types of wood destruc- 
tion are controlled by a series of Laucks preservatives for use in 
large-scale industrial application. Each formulation is designed 
to do a particular toxic or water-repellent job on siding, plywood, 
etc. Many meet N.D.M.A. or Western Pine Association require- 
ments. Write today for FREE descriptive brochure. 











I. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 


Seattle, 911 Western Ave., Div. C Los Angeles, 859 E. 60th St., Div. 


Chicago, 6 N. Michigan Blvd., Div. C 
Portsmouth, Va., Commerce and Broad Sts., Div. C 
Vancouver, B. C., Granville Island, Div. C 
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(Continued from page 53) 
OIL-FIRED WINTER AIR CONDITIONER 


Two new oil-fired winter air conditioners have 
been announced by L, J. Mueller Furnace Co., 
2005 W. Okla- 
homa Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 


Series OVP, illus- 
trated, has a max- 
imum Bonnet 
Btu capacity of 
80,000, and an oil 
capacity per hour 
of 0.72 gallons, 
based on firing 
No. 2 API oil. 

The unit is 
completely en- 
closed within a 
green crinkle lac- 
quered cabinet 
with doors for 
access to enclosed 
controls, burner, 
flue outlet, fan, 
and motor. It 1s 
equipped with a mechanical draft type vaporizing 
oil burner in which all air for combustion is sup- 
plied by a motor-driven centrifugal type blower. 
The amount of heat produced may be varied from 
10% to 100% of rating. 

Major feature of this burner is the introduction 
of regulated air directly into the retort to insure 
proper combustion of fuel. The unit is provided 
with a double protection float control with a pat- 
ented safety overflow shutoff, and self-closing oil 
drain valve. 

PHANO PENCIL LINE ENLARGED 
Purple and green are now available in the Phano 
line of pencils made by Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., bringing the range of colors 
to ten. The pencil is used largely for marking 
highly-polished metal, as well as glass and other 
glazed surfaces. 

It is especially adaptable to layout work directly 
on metal, since markings made with it will not 
wash off when the metal is sprayed during the 
cutting. It leaves a mark which adheres well, yet 
may be removed when the operation is completed. 
Samples and prices may be had on request. 


WALL PANEL SAMPLE KIT 


A sample and color kit featuring Marlite prefinished 
wall paneling is being distributed to architects and 
contractors by Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, 
Ohio. The kit measures 814 by 1114 by 1-inch 
deep, contains sixteen 2 by 2-inch samples, and 
four 4 by 8-inch samples of Marlite, including 
plain colors, tile patterns, marble patterns, and 
wood veneers. Each sample is labeled according 
to color, pattern, finish. 

In a separate compartment are displayed repre 
sentative samples of wood and metal moldings, and 
a sample each of Presdwood base and cap. In 
cluded with the kit is the Marlite general catalog 
a color selector chart, and an 8-page brochure 0! 
installation practice and data. 

The cover of the kit is hinged, displays a char 
made up of color chips showing the range of stand 
ard and special colors available. 
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BLACKOUT LIGHT 


Now available from The Holophane Co. Inc., 342 
Madison Ave., New York, is a blackout lighting 


unit, designed in cooperation with the engineers of 
the Holophane Co. Ltd., London, England, and 
following the requirements of the British air raid 
precaution specification, The fixture is of the sus- 
pension type, consists of a one-piece crystal glass 
refractor and cast iron fitter. ‘The glass is supported 
by clips and held by screws for easy relamping. 

The junction between the hood and the pris- 
matic glass bowl is gasketed to make the unit dust 
tight. The unit is designed for use with a six-watt, 
S-14, IF lamp. The housing is finished black inside 
and outside. The absence of light at 90 degrees and 
below makes certain that there is no detection or 
identification of the units and, consequently, of the 
surrounding area, from hostile planes. 

SILENTITE WINDOW UNIT 

A change in its Silentite insulated window unit has 
been announced by Curtis Companies, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa. The change, necessitated by the defense pro- 
gram, wholly regards the weatherstripping of the 
unit. The firm is now using a wood weatherstrip. 
However, there is no change involved in the milling 
of the Silentite window. Every item—window or 
frame—can be used with the new weatherstrip, 
points out the firm. All other features of the 
Silentite unit remain unchanged. 

Tests show that the new weatherstripping is 
tighter in high winds than the former strip. High 
humidities do not affect its operation, and it will 
not corrode. 


STAIN RESISTANT TROUGH 

The first urinal trough to be made of Duraclay, a 
vitreous, glazed arthenware material which is re- 
sistant to ordinary acids and is easy to keep free 
from stains and discolorations has been announced 
by the Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
It is seven inches deep, and the back wall rises 
another eight inches. Back to front dimension is 
twelve inches. 

The trough is so shaped to keep the wall and 
floor free from moisture. The perforated flush 
pipe is concealed by a hood integral with the back. 
The flushing interval can be regulated from one 
to sixty minutes. The new trough is made in 24, 
36, and 48-inch lengths. 
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Askthe first Kon-I-Noor pencil user you meet, 
and then ask a hundred more, and you will 
get the same unfailing answer, “Kou-I-Noor 
can be relied upon to give you definite pro- 
tection from all lead pencil troubles.” 


Throughout the fifty-odd years the 
Kon-I-Noor pencil has been on the market, 
we have, through constant research, pains- 
taking effort and strict adherence to material 
specifications, supplied critical users with a 
drawing instrument of superlative quality. 





Rely upon Kou-I-Noor. 


#1700 TECHNICRAYON PENCILS with small 
diameter lead, slightly soluble in water, are 
manufactured in 30 colors. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 8 
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Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


for thirty years. 
Literature without obligation—write FODAY 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 





ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 


Soilless Growth of Plants 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examina- 
tions. Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete 
or steel. Successfully conducted for the past nine years, 
Our complete Structural Engineering course well known 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 











By ELLIS AND SWANEY 


It takes the bunk and mystery out of the subject 
and, instead, tells you, plainly, the principles, 
possibilities and simple working plans for. start- 
ing this fascinating hobby. Shows how to grow 
plants in water, sand or cinders—how to build 
the simple equipment you need—complete direc- 
tions for tending the plants—how to make your 
own nutrient solutions with a few cents worth of 
chemicals. 


155 Pages, 60 Illustrations, $2.75 
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